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Salad Oil Cans Meat Cans 
Lard Pails Frozen Ege Cans 
Peanut Butter Cans Soap Cans 

Pig’s Foot Jelly Cans 


Plain or Lithographed 


CANS 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


COAST TO COAST 
Executive Offices: NEW YORK :100 E.42nd St. CHICAGO:111 W.Washington St. 
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CINCIN)? DETROIT LOS ANGELES SYRACUSE DENVER 
NEW ORLEANS CLEARING SEATTLE PASSAIC 

ROANOKE CANONSBURG BEDFORD SAN JOSE BOSTON 
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“Exceeds or Expectations’ - 


—says J. A. PETERS, sausage manufacturers of DETROIT 
about the 


“BUFFALO” gag 
SILENT “Wea 


BUFFALO 


MFD. BY 
JOHN E SMITHS SONS CO, 
BUFFALO N.Y U.S.A. 
es PAT. APR.IS 1924 


Model 43T—With Bowl raised and 
lowered by Compressed Air! 







Read their 


letter 






Another 
Letter— 






New Model 43T “Buffalo” Self-Emptying Silent Cutter 


No gears, racks, pinions or complicated parts necessary to raise or lower the bowl. 
Meets the strictest government and factory requirements from a sanitary and safety 
standpoint. Empties the bowl without help of human hands or dangerous moving 
parts in the bowl. 

If you see this wonderful Machine in operation you'll buy! 











JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A.; London, Eng.; Melbourne, Australia 
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Profit as Well as Health in Meat Inspection 


Started as Public Health Measure 
It Developed Economic Advantages 
Both to Slaughterer and Producer 


The importance of meat inspec- 
tion as a health measure always 
has been admitted. 

The value of meat inspection as 
an economy measure, and as a 
sales argument for meat men, 
has not been so widely recognized. 

Many packers long ago saw 
these advantages. Those who did 
not—including small slaughterers 
and country butchers—perhaps 
have not had all the facts. 

One handicap to the general 
adoption of meat inspection has 
been the fact that the federal 
meat inspection service could not 
be extended beyond those firms in 
interstate trade. 

State and municipal meat in- 
spection never have inspired con- 
fidence, either in the consumer or 
in the trade. Too much politics 
has been connected with both. 

City meat inspection, especial- 
ly, has been more or less of a po- 
litical faree, and a thorn in the 
sides of meat manufacturers who 
have found it hard to market an 
honest product in competition 
with meat “bootleggers.” 

A Problem to be Solved 
_ Government, the public and the 
industry are just beginning to 
realize that this is a problem 
which must be worked out—the 
extension of adequate meat in- 
spection to all meat products put 
on the market, whether from the 
abattoir, farm or meat shop. 


In the state of California they 
have attacked it in a courageous 
and sensible manner. By the en- 
actment and enforcement of a 
permissive inspection law, they 
have shown the trade that meat 
inspection pays. 

If they can change this permis- 
sive law to a compulsory measure 
they will, under such sane and 
capable auspices as the present, 
soon give the state 100 per cent 
meat inspection, and set up an ob- 
ject-lesson to all other states. 


The head of the California state in- 
spection service, under whose leadership 
this work was inaugurated and has been 
earried on so successfully, tells the story 
in the following article prepared especially 
for THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 








Meat Inspection Pays! 


In California slaughterers see the 
advantage of inspection in savings 
in their plant and methods, and in 
increased value of their by-products. 

Inspection takes the slaughterer 
cout of the “nuisance” class. 


It teaches economies which bring 
him increased profit in his own op- 
erations and new business from 
other meat men who see that it’s 
cheaper to abandon their out-of- | 
date slaughterhouses and have | 
their killing done by better-equipped 
abattoirs, 

Producers get more for healthy 
livestock when compelled to abolish | 
disease-breeding conditions on their 
farms. | 

The public health is protected 
more fully, and there is great eco- 
nomic value developed through the 
statistics gathered under inspection 
regulations, 

Read in this 
things happened. 








article how these 

















Development of Meat Inspec- 
tion in California 
BY DR. GEORGE GORDON. 


Chief, Bureau of Meat Inspection, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Agriculture. 

In this article I shall not discuss a 
new subject, but merely turn the page 
to another chapter of an old, old story. 
If I were to select a title for this story 
from its earliest history to the present 
time I should be inclined to say, 
“Myths and Mysteries of Meat Inspec- 
tion.” When history began, the origin 
of meat inspection had already been for- 
gotten, but its story has come down 
through the ages to explain certain 
practices of religious leaders. And the 
methods they used, as well as their rea- 
sons for what they did, were known 
only to those leaders and remained 
mysteries to the rank and file of the 
people. 

Even of late years, while the subject 
has grown to be less of a myth, it has 
continued to be a mystery to many. 
Its value to the human race has never 
been fully realized. 

Early Meat Inspection Laws. 

The first two laws passed did not give 
the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
the control in meat inspection which it 
now has. It took some years of ex- 
perience to show to those interested in 
this branch of public service the in- 
adequacy of these earlier laws, and it 
was not until 1906 that an effective law 
was finally passed, with the strong sup- 
port of President Roosevelt. 
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That is the law governing Federal I worked with a class of men who, as 


meat inspection today, and it has en- 
abled the Bureau of Animal Industry to 
give to the nation the splendid service 
it is giving. The first fifteen years were 
spent in the stage which we in Cali- 
fornia are now passing through, one 
of experimental effort, learning what 
was needed in the law to make the 
service what the public desires. 

But even now the law will not allow 
federal inspection to be given to a plant 
that does merely a local business, but 
only to those that do a certain amount 
of shipping, either export or interstate. 
The question of public health in our 
nation has only lately begun to be con- 
sidered as an important factor, al- 
though the system has been in opera- 
tion for over thirty-eight years. 

I even doubt whether the members of 
the California legislature of 1921, who 
passed the bill now known as the Cali- 
fornia State Meat Inspection Law, had 
more than a vague realization of the 
far-reaching benefits of their action. 
“They builded better than they knew.” 
Working Out State Law Enforcement. 

When this law finally went into effect 
it was placed in the hands of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Agriculture 
for enforcement. And while the tech- 
nique of meat inspection had been thor- 
oughly worked out by the federal 
authorities, and served as our guide on 
the slaughter house floor without any 
change whatever, there was no prece- 
dent to guide us in working out the de- 
tails of enforcement. In that we were 
treading, as it were, on virgin soil, and 
had to devise our own ways to solve the 
problems that faced us. 

The first act was to feel our way 
among the slaughterers to see how this 
law was going to be accepted, and to 
lay the foundation for a campaign of 
education, not only among the slaugh- 
terers but the general public also. 

It is surprising how many people, be- 
cause they see the federal stamp on 
meat occasionally in various markets, 
believe that all meat is inspected by the 
U. S. government, and give the matter 
no further thought. 

It was necessary first to correct this 
belief, and much time and thought were 
needed to make the pattern from which 
to mould public sentiment. Consequently 
it was some time before any effort 
could be made to begin actual practical 
work to any great extent. 

Packers Gave Loyal Cooperation. 

Observations made in various parts 
of the state showed that the conditions 
to be contended with were about the 
same everywhere, and proved that we 
should have to build our own future 
structure without help or guidance. 

I am pleased to state that never have 


a whole, entered more completely into 
the spirit of development and coopera- 
tion than have the slaghterers of Cali- 
fornia. The proof of this may be found 
in the present conditions throughout 
the state, as contrasted with what we 
found on our preliminary survey. More 
than $6,000,000 has already been ex- 
pended by the meat packing industry in 
improvements, and much other con- 
struction work being now under way. 

I would like also to express here my 
gratitude to the health officers through- 








| Why ‘‘Bootleg’’ Meat ? 


In many communities the outlet 
| for meat prepared under inspection 
| is curtailed by product that can be 
| sold locally or move interstate 

without inspection. 
| Such meat comes from animals 
slaughtered on the farm or by re- 
tail butchers and dealers supplying 
their customers, in the latter case 
such meats moving under certif- 
icates of exemption, | 

During the year ended June 30, 

1928, the interstate shipment of 
farm slaughtered product totalled 
6,720,800 lbs., and shipments by re- 
tail butchers and dealers under ex- 
emption 5,408,795 lbs. 


This quantity moving interstate 
is not large, but the amount sold 
locally is often sufficient to be 
troublesome to the man who com- 
plies with all government or state 
regulations in the manufacture and 
sale of his meat. 

A state inspection service that 
would fit into the scheme of federal 
inspection and take in every type 
of slaughterer is something to be 
desired. It is something that 
would be certain to benefit both the 
meat industry and the public. 

















out the state, who, with only a very 
few exceptions, have recognized the 
value of our work and have rendered 
our service hearty support. 

The first step was to convince the 
local slaughterers that we wished to 
work no unnecessary hardship on them, 
and they soon learned to believe that 
fact. We tried to give each one a vivid 
mental picture of the need for better 
sanitary conditions, and they all seemed 
very soon to realize that as a rule their 
slaughter houses were built and kept in 
a slovenly way. 

The Value of Sanitation. 

Most of them saw quickly that their 
methods of disposition of sewage and 
other waste products were ineffective 
and wasteful, and to remedy this con- 
dition has been one of our principal 
aims in all the plants we have so far 
been able to reach. Newer and better 
methods have been worked out and are 
rapidly being put into practice in all 
plants in the state, whether they have 
slaughtering inspection or not. 

Instead of running sewage and other 
waste matter directly into sloughs and 
public streams, thereby contaminating 


. waters that farther on might supply 


drink to livestock, we are now installing 
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catch basins, grease traps and septic 
tanks for the disposition of sewage. 

Paunch contents and other waste 
matter are never allowed to accumulate, 
and instead of permitting hogs to run 
conveniently close to the slaughter 
house to feed on the raw offal, we now 
insist on all hog pens being not less 
than one hundred feet from the plant, 
and proper equipment must be installed 
for cooking healthy offal before it jis 
used for feeding purposes and render. 
ing equipment for proper disposition of 
diseased carcasses and parts of car- 
casses. 


Increased Value of By Products. 


This alone has made a decided differ- 
ence in the sanitary surroundings of the 
rural slaughterhouse. Many of the 
slaughterers have been amazed at the 
money value of the tallow, fertilizer 
and other products they had previously 
allowed to run off in streams, or to be 
buried in pits or disposed of in some 
other convenient way. 

Of course, these regulations are mod- 
ified in many of the larger packing 
plants, whose building arrangement and 
equipment enable them to take care of 
all by-products without danger of con- 
tamination. 

Another important change in the old 
methods is the elimination of the 
screen room used for hanging the meat. 
These veritable fly traps are rapidly 
being replaced by dark rooms with ven- 
tilators close to the floor and in the 
ceiling and roof. In such a room the 
animal heat is carried off more satis- 
factorily, and the fly has less desire to 
spend his vacation there. This method 
is especially desirable where no refrig- 
eration is maintained. 

Help with Plans for Remodeling. 

Every possible assistance has been 
rendered the slaughterer where it was 
necessary for him either to remodel old 
buildings or to construct new plants, by 
the drawing of special plans and specifi- 
cations to suit each one’s need, without 
charge. 

This is the first item of money-saving 
aid which is noted by the slaughterer. 
While it has taken long tedious hours 
of effort to render this part of the 
service, it has been well repaid. But 
it should be understood that this is not 
a requirement of the meat inspection 
law. 

The service was started because there 
were no architects available locally who 
understood the smaller slaughterers’ 
problems and could specialize in this 
line of work. 

We had also to consider the fact that 
we were dealing, as a rule, with a class 
of people who were not overburdened 
with wealth. We had to make our im- 

(Continued on page 47.) 
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Good Sausage Is Always a Business Builder 


Skill in Sausage Making, Quality 
Materials and Modern Equipment 
Insure Profit and a Steady Trade 


Sausage competes with ham, 
bacon, steaks, chops and roasts 
for first place in the favor of the 
consuming public. 

That is, good sausage does. 

Whenever and wherever sau- 
sage does not hold this position it 
is because of one of three things 
—either consumers do not know 
sausage, or quality has been poor, 
or else sales efforts have been 
weak. 

This product should be 
equally popular with the 
packer as a means of utiliz- 
ing the less-demanded but 
equally-tasty parts of the 
hog and beef animals. 

Meat Trimmings 

In the making of hams, 
picnics and other pork cuts, 
a good deal of meat must be 
trimmed off to shape these 
products to the conforma- 
tion the trade is accustomed 
to. Many heavy shoulders 
can be boned out and made 
into the finest quality sau- 
sage meat. 


Even hams and pork loins 
can be used to advantage in 
an all-pork sausage, when 
trade is slow and there is 
no incentive to put this 
product into the freezer or 
the curing cellar. 

Sausage is a money- 

maker for the packer, or 
for the sausage maker, if 
he will study his trade out- 
lets and cater to these 
outlets in the grades of 
sausage he makes. 
_ Where there is low buy- 
ing power, the manufac- 
turer cannot make sausage 
of hams, shoulders and 
loins and expect to get his money 
out of them. 


Quality Demands Good Price 

He must take equally fresh, and 
equally carefully handled meat 
products, and utilize these to the 
greatest advantage in the manu- 
facture of a sausage that will be 
within the reach of the buyer of 
limited means. 





On the other hand, if he is serv- 
ing those portions of the trade 
where the buying power is good, 
sausage should be made to com- 
mand just as good a price as the 
more popular meats. 

The idea that sausage should be 
cheaper than meat cuts is all 
wrong. Sausage of the first qual- 
ity will stand in the same rank 
with pork loins, hams and bacon 
—if the quality is there, and if it 





THE LATE JOHN E, SMITH. 

Founder of John E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
pioneer manufacturers of quality sausage making equip- 
ment. 


is maintained with great care. 

Another thing for the manu- 
facturer of an all-pork sausage to 
bear in mind is this: 

The consumer, while willing to 
pay for quality, does hesitate to 
repeat her order when she finds 
over 50 per cent of shrinkage in 
her sausage when cooked. 


In other words, when half the 


sausage is fat the consumer is 
discouraged because of the waste, 
and she hesitates to repeat her 
order. This is a matter the manu- 
facturer of a fancy all-pork sau- 
sage may well keep in mind as a 
factor in his business. 

Increase the “Red Hot” Business 


While “red hots” find a large 
outlet throughout the year, the 
greatest business in this kind of 
sausage is done in the Spring, 
Summer and fall months, 
when motoring is at its 
height and when the sum- 
mer resorts are in oper- 
ation. 

The popularity of this 
sausage for the wayside 
stand and for the resort 
vendor is beyond question. 
But its popularity can be 
still further enhanced by 
the more widespread manu- 
facture of a tasty product 
that will have a real meat 
flavor, rather than just a 
hunk of so-called “sausage’”’ 
in the middle of a bun. 


Manufacturers who have 
made a specialty of the 
quality “red hot” have 
reaped a rich reward. 

They have given as much 
attention, relatively, to its 
manufacture and the dress- 
up of the package in which 
it is marketed as the auto- 
mobile manufacturer does 
to the car of which he is so 
proud, as one packer aptly 
says. Their business is in- 
creasing by leaps and 
bounds, and their profits 
with it. 

A good “red hot” is a de- 
licious morsel, just as a 
slice of good bologna is a sand- 
wich filler surpassed by none. 
But quality must be kept in mind, 
not only in these most popular 
sausages, but all the way along 
this specialty line. 

Modernizing Sausage Making 

When the money value of qual- 


ity sausage is fully understood by 
the sausage industry, there will 
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EDWIN R. SMITH. 


President of John E. Smith's Sons Co. 


be a big growth in the business. 
And it will be an increase that 
will not make inroads on the con- 
sumption of other kinds of meat. 
It will serve to increase total 
meat consumption. 

Some idea of the development 
of the sausage business in this 
country may be gained from the 
progress which has been made in 
the invention and manufacture of 
new and up-to-date equipment. 


Sixty years ago all sausage 
meat was worked by hand. Now 
large quantities of meat can be 
handled by machinery in a few 
minutes, doing the work it would 
require many men to do and 
enabling a production unheard of 
in the earlier days. 


Some interesting history regarding the 
development of sausage equipment is 
brought out in a review of the 60 years 
of business life of the John E, Smith’s 
Sons Company, a pioneer sausage equip- 
ment concern. 


Sixty Years of Progress 


On February 25, 1868, patent papers 
were received at the little machine shop 
of John E. Smith in Buffalo, N. Y., for 
the first steam-power sausage-meat 
chopper “ever invented in the history 
of the world.” John E. Smith was an 
inventor, a practical mechanic and a 
manufacturer of machines to take the 
place of hand labor. 

The invention of this power meat 
chopper marked the beginning of the 
growth and development of modern 
sausage-making. Prior to that time 
sausage meat was chopped with hand 
cleavers on a block. Then the hand 
rocker was used, and finally the power 
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chopper, which effected tremendous 
savings in time and labor. 

When the hand rocker was used, it 
required at least an hour to chop a 
batch of meat. This power chopper cut 
the time down to 30 minutes. Improve- 
ments on this have been made until 
now only 3 to 4 minutes are required to 
cut the same amount of meat. 

The First Power Chopper. 

The first of these power choppers 
actually tried out was put into the plant 
of August Beck in Buffalo in 1868, and 
it proved practical. In the same year 
ene of these choppers was shipped to 
Arnold Brothers in Chicago, and was 
used with splendid results. 

In 1890 John E. Smith invented what 
is said to have been the first power 
sausage-meat mixer ever built. 

This was the first time that it had 
been possible to handle sausage meat 
except by hand. The machine created 
a sensation among sausage makers, be- 
cause the meat and seasoning could be 
thoroughly mixed in one-tenth of the 


time required by hand mixing, and 
greater uniformity in flavor was 
secured. 


The same year marked the appear- 
ance of the double-crank chopper, and 
some 10,000 of these choppers were 
used in the United States, England and 
Germany. Some are in use today. 


Then Came the Silent Cutter. 


This machine was displaced by the 
silent cutter. The silent cutter and one 
man did the work which formerly re- 


FIRST “BUFFALO” 


With the invention of the silent cutter, 
sausage meat for stuffing 
The machine and one man did 
required two men 


and cost of preparing 
was again reduced. 
the work which formerly 
in one-fourth the time. 








SILENT CUTTER. 
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RICHARD C. SMITH. 

Vice president and general manager of 
John E, Smith's Sons Co, 
quired two men, and did it in one-fourth 
of the time. Constant improvement has 
been made in the silent cutter to enable 
it to produce the highest quality 
product. 

Some idea of the progress made in 
the power chopper, from the first 
chopper of 1868 to the present day, is 
shown in the following tabulation: 

1868—First Smith power chopper cut 
100 lbs. of meat in 30 minutes. 

1890—Double-crank chopper cut 100 
lbs. of meat in 20 minutes. 

1920—Buffalo silent cutter 
cut 250 Ibs. of meat in 5 min- 
utes. 

1928—Buffalo self-emptying 
silent cutter cut and emptied 
550 Ibs. of meat in 7 minutes. 

“The 60 years in which the 
company has operated have 
been spent in manufacturing 
sausage-making machines e%- 
clusively,” the anniversary 
number of the Smith Company 
points out. “All the time and 
energy of its engineers, man- 
agers and__ superintendents 
have been utilized in improv- 
ing this type of machinery. 


Younger Generation in Charge. 

Edwin R. Smith, the present 
head of the company, is one of 
two sons of the late John £ 
Smith, who retired from active 
participation in the business 4! 
years ago. The other son, Al 
bert F. Smith, retired shortl 
after his father. 

Edwin R. Smith started # 
an apprentice in the origin# 


the time 


and 
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machine shop of his father. At the end 
of two years at the work bench, he was 
sent out on the road to get business. 
He would visit the packing and sau- 
sage-making centers, secure orders, and 
return to the factory to help make the 
machines he had sold. 

He has never ceased to be an enthu- 
siastic missionary for “quality” sausage, 
and preaches it today as strongly as 
ever. 

On the retirement of John E. Smith, 
the company was incorporated and the 
two sons of Edwin R. Smith—Richard 
C. Smith and Harold E. Smith—were 
made members of the firm. Richard 
today is vice-president and_ general 
manager, at the head of the sales de- 
partment, and Harold is head of the 
engineering staff and in charge of fac- 
tory operations. 

Honors All Over the World. 

Many honors have come to this firm 
for its contributions to the industry it 
serves. 

In 1878, at the German Meat Con- 
gress in Hamburg, it was awarded first 
prize and a medal for the best power 
meat-chopping machine. At the World’s 
Fair in Paris, in 1889, it was awarded 
first prize and a gold medal for the 
best machine for cutting sausage meat, 
and a diploma was given at the same 
time as testimonial of the first prize 
award. Gold medals and diplomas were 
also awarded by the German govern- 
ment in 1902 for superiority of equip- 
ment. 

Pointing to the latest available gov- 
ernment statistics showing that 995,- 
000,000 lbs. of sausage were consumed 
in 1925, an increase of 200,000,000 lbs. 
in 5 years, President Edwin R. Smith 
is of the opinion that a great deal more 
sausage is eaten since people have come 
to know that wholesome meat is used 
in its manufacture. 

“We think packers should make use 
of this and advertise sausage as the 





THE 


FIRST POWER MIXER. 

This, it is said, was the first machine 
lomix sausage meat. It was invented by 
John E. Smith in 1890, and reduced the 
ume necessary to mix a batch to one- 
tenth the required for hand mixing. 


time 
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sauer kraut manufacturers advertised 
several years ago,” he says. 
Trade Should Advertise Sausage. 

“They had sauer kraut analyzed and 
approved by physicians and chemists, 
who found it very valuable for certain 
ailments and for certain kinds of food 
needs. The hotel managers took this 
up and decided to put sauer kraut on 
their menus, which they have been do- 
ing with the result that there has been 
a great increase in the manufacture of 
sauer kraut. 

“We believe twice as much sausage 
should be consumed as is the case today, 
if more people would be brought to 
understand what sausages are made of. 

“There was a time when people 
thought all kinds of scrap meat from 
the meat markets was used in sausage 
production. Packers and sausage mak- 
ers can correct all this by letting the 
public know that they use the same 
quality of meat as steaks and hams are 
cut from, just as fresh and just as 
nutritious.” 

This 60th anniversary is reviewed in 
a booklet issued by the company and 
which not only traces the history of the 
early inventions of sausage-making 
machinery by John E. Smith, but de- 
scribes also the present-day equipment 
manufactured and sold by the John E. 
Smith’s Sons Company. 


MARKET SPECIALISTS WANTED. 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
announces the following open competi- 
tive examinations to fill vacancies in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 

Assistant Marketing Specialist (meat 
market reporter); salary, $2,600 to 
$3,100 a year. 

Assistant marketing specialist (live- 
stock market reporter); salary, $2,600 
to $3,100 a year. 

Assistant marketing specialist (wool 
market reporter); salary, $2,600 to 
$3,100 a year. 

Applications for these positions must 
be on file with the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., not later 
than April 10, 1929. Competitors will 
be rated on education, training, experi- 
ence and a thesis or discussion to be 
filed, but will not be required to report 
for examination at any place. 

Duties of the livestock market re- 
porter are to interview the trade and 
to obtain and compile information rela- 
tive to current supplies, movements, 
prices and other conditions pertaining 
to livestock. The meat market reporter 
will obtain similar information on 
meats and animal products in the 
wholesale dressed meat markets. 

Full information on these vacancies 
may be obtained from the Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, or from the 
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HAROLD E. SMITH. 


Treasurer and head of the engineering 
staff, John E. Smith’s Sons Co. 


secretary of the U. S. Civil Service 
Board of Examiners at the postoffice 
or customhouse in any city. 
a. 
LAMB CROP PROSPECTS WEAK. 


The condition of the early lamb crop 
on March 1, 1929, was below average, 
and the outlook for a supply of good 
quality lambs was considerably poorer 
than usual, according to the report on 
this crop issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Although the crop was about as 
large as that of a year ago, weather 
and feed conditions since January 1 
have been unfavorable both for the 
saving of a large percentage of lambs 
and for the growth of the lambs. 

The movement to market in volume 
is expected to be later than usual. The 
total supply of spring lambs at Eastern 
and Middle Western markets before 
July 1 this year will probably be con- 
siderably smaller than last year, unless 
there is an early improvement in feed 
and weather conditions in the Pacific 
Coast states and Idaho. 

- fe - 
OMAHA TRUCK RECEIPTS HEAVY. 

Almost half of the total supplies of 
hogs at the Omaha market received 
during February, 1929, arrived by truck. 
There were 36,580 more hogs received 
by truck this February than last. The 
truck receipts of cattle increased by 
5,444 head and of calves, 1,211 head. 
Sheep declined 3,919 head. 

In 1928 the truck receipts of hogs at 
Omaha totaled 1,202,672, compared with 
743,642 in 1927, 526,095 in 1926 and 
435,362 in 1925. 
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Standing and Special Committees of 
the Institute Announced 


The new objectives which it is 
planned to add to the present activities 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers were outlined by President 
Wm. Whitfield Woods in a statement 
to the membership, which was pub- 
lished in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
of March 9, 1929. 

In connection with that statement, 
announcement was made of the per- 
sonnel of a special committee to func- 
tion under the auspices of the Commis- 
sion on Elimination of Waste of the 
Institute. This committee will secure 
data for use in the trade practice con- 
ference. The personnel of the Execu- 
tive Committee, which will pass on all 
recommendations made in relation to 
this conference, was also given. 

Appended to the statement of new 
activities was a list of the standing and 
special committees, the General Re- 
gional Committee of the Institute, as 
well as the officers and committees of 
the Institute Plan Commission and the 
Commission on Elimination of Waste, 
and the chairmen of sectional meetings. 


The personnel of the General Regional Com- 
mittee, the Institute Plan Commission and its 
committees and the Commission on Elimination 
of Waste, the staff organization of the Institute, 
and the sectional meetings chairmanships will be 
published in the next issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 


Standing Committees 


Committee on Accounting—G. M. 
Pelton, chairman, Swift.& Company, 
Chicago; A. W. Anderson, The Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago; G. A. Billings, 
Cudahy Brothers Co., Cudahy, Wis.; 
J. H. Bliss, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago; John J. Burke, Rochester 
Packing Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

L. B. Dorr, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo; W. J. Graham, Hammond 
Standish & Co., Detroit; W. D. Hoff- 
man, Wilson & Co., Chicago; A. M. Mc- 
Vie, Kingan & Company, Indianapolis; 
W. H. Sapp, Armour and Company, 
Chicago; L. A. Scott, Adolf Gobel, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Committee on Associate Member- 
ship—John W. Hall, chairman, John W. 
Hall, Chicago; W. B. Allbright, All- 
bright-Nell Co., Chicago; J. J. Dupps, 
Jr., Cincinnati Butchers Supply Co., 
Chicago. 

Committee to Confer with Live Stock 
Producers—Thomas E. Wilson, chair- 
man, Wilson & Co., Chicago; W. N. W. 
Blayney, Blayney-Murphy Co., Denver; 
E. A. Cudahy, Jr., The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago; Otto Finkbeiner, Little 
Rock Packing Co., Little Rock, Ark.; 


H. O. Fisher, William Zoller Co., Pitts- 
burgh; James A. Gallagher, Union 
Meat Co., San Antonio, Tex.; Fred 
Guggenheim, Guggenheim Brothers, 
Chicago; E. D. Henneberry, The Hull 
& Dillon Packing Co., Pittsburg, Kans.; 
C. J. Hooper, Western Meat Co., S. San 
Francisco. 

Ben F. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co., Austin, Minn.; Philip W. Jones, 
Jones Dairy Farm, Ft. Atkinson, Wis.; 
R. T. Keefe, The Keefe-LeStourgeon 
Co., Arkansas City, Kans.; Fred Krey, 
Krey Packing Co., St. Louis; J. B. Mc- 
Crea, The Ohio Provision Co., Cleve- 
land; R. E. Paine, Houston Packing Co., 
Houston, Tex.; E. S. Papy, White Pro- 
vision Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

J. C. Peyton, Peyton Packing Co., El 
Paso; Robert E. Power, Power Packing 
Plant, Nashville; Isaac Powers, Home 
Packing & Ice Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Robert Swanston, C. Swanston & Son, 
Sacramento, Calif.; Charles H. Swift, 
Swift & Company, Chicago; E. A. Tov- 
rea, Arizona Packing Co., Phoenix; 
Robert E. Vissman, C. F. Vissman & 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; F. Edson White, 
Armour and Company, Chicago; W. H. 
White, White Packing Co., Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Committee on Distribution Problems— 
I. M. Hoagland, chairman, Armour and 
Company, Chicago; B. A. Braun, Jacob 
Dold Packing Co., Buffalo; T. P. Bres- 
lin, Standard Packing Co., Inc., Los 
Angeles; W. F. Du Bois, Jos. Phillips 
Co., Washington; C. J. Faulkner, Jr., 
Armour and Company, Chicago; Frank 
M. Firor, Adolf Gobel, Inc., Brooklyn; 
Henry Fischer, Henry Fischer Packing 
Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky.; Severin L. 
Frey, L. A. Frey & Sons, Inc., New 
Orleans; R. H. Gifford, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

G. H. Johnstone, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; George N. Meyer, Fried 
& Reineman Packing Co., Pittsburgh; 
A. A. Millett, Swift & Company, Chica- 
go; R. W. Moody, The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago; Chester G. Newcomb, The 
Lake Erie Provision Co., Cleveland; W. 
F. Schluderberg, The Wm. Schluder- 
berg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore; F. M. 
Tobin, Rochester Packing Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y.; T. E. Tower, Sullivan 
Packing Co., Detroit; Horace O. Wet- 
more, Wilson & Co., Chicago; H. P. 
Wetsell, Kingan & Company, Indian- 
apolis. 

Committee on Foreign Relations and 
Trade—Charles E. Herrick, chairman, 
Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; James 
G. Cownie, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo; A. W. Cushman, Allied Pack- 
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ers, Inc., Chicago; R. H. Daigneau, Geo, 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; T, 
Henry Foster, John Morrell & Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Ia.; P. J. Hill, Armour and 
Company, Chicago; Robert Johnson, Qs- 
car Mayer & Co., Inc., Madison, Wis. 

Robert Mair, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago; George Marples, The Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago; John W. Rath, 
The Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia,; 
John Roberts, Miller and Hart, Chicago; 
M. Rosenbach, Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
R. S. Sinclair, T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.; W. R. Sinclair, 
Kingan & Company, Indianapolis. 

Committee on Hides—E. J. Madden, 
chairman, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago; H. R. Davison, Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, Chicago; G. D, 
Fitch, Wilson & Co., Chicago; T. P. Gib- 
bons, The Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; 
L. J. Wilbur, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Committee on Improved Live Stock 
Production—E. N. Wentworth, chair. 
man, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
A. C. Bolz, Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc, 
Madison, Wis.; Otto Finkbeiner, Little 
Rock Packing Co., Little Rock, Ark.; T. 
H. Ingwersen, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago; A. T. Kearney, Swift & Company, 
Chicago; R. T. Keefe, The Keefe-Le- 
Stourgeon Co., Arkansas City, Kans; 
S. W. Lund, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
C. Robert Moulton, Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, Chicago. 

Lorenz Neuhoff, White Provision Co, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. S. Nicholson, Wilson 
& Co., Chicago; J. T. Phillips, Birming- 
ham Packing Co., Birmingham, Ala; 
G. C. Shepard, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago; A. F. Sinex, Cudahy Brothers 
Co., Cudahy, Wis.; H. A. O. Speers, 
Kingan & Company, Indianapolis; W. 
H. White, White Packing Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Edward F. Wilson, Wil- 
son & Co., Chicago. 

Legal Committee—C. J. Faulkner, Jr., 
chairman, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago; Thomas Creigh, The Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago; Henry Veeder, 
Swift & Company, Chicago. 

Committee on Live Stock Losses—R. 
W. Carter, chairman, Swift & Company, 
Chicago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Deck- 
er & Sons, Mason City, Ia.; Robert 
Ellis, Wilson & Co., Chicago; N. 0. 
Newcomb, The Lake Erie Provision Co, 
Cleveland; Robert E. Power, Power 
Packing Plant, Nashville; J. W. Robb, 
The Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; C. J. 
Roberts, Roberts & Oake, Inc., Chicago. 

Committee on Membership (General) 
—E. A. Cudahy, Jr., chairman, Th 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; Frank 
M. Firor, Adolf Gobel, Inc., Brooklyn; 
F. A. Hunter, East Side Packing ©, 
East St. Louis, Iil. 

Committee on Nutrition — W. D. 


(Continued on page 39.) 
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When Pig Bit Hog Sticker 


Then Australian Plant Workmen 
Went on Strike 


Superintendents of American meat 
packing plants may believe they have 
their share of troubles and handicaps in 
managing their plants. But think of 
having to be superintendent and en- 
gineer for 11 plants some of which are 
located several thousand miles apart. 

This is the experience of George R. 
Croll, superintendent - engineer for 
Thomas Borthwick & Sons (Australasia) 
Limited. This company has _ eleven 
plants—or “works,” as they are called 
in the Antipodes—located in New Zea- 
land and Australia. 

In a letter to THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER which was written in the latter 
part of 1928, Mr. Croll said there was 
a general movement among plants in 
that corner of the world toward in- 
stalling dry rendering plants. These 
are the Iwel-Laabs combination, he said, 
and when they all get going it looked 
like there would be enough stock feed 
to prepare the coming crop of livestock 
for market. 

Mr. Croll’s statements regarding the 
experiences his company had in intro- 
ducing American packinghouse methods, 
especially on the hog killing floor, con- 
tain much that is of interest to the 
operating man in this country. One 
incident he related was, to say the least, 
unique in packing house annals. 

“Early last year we completed a mod- 
ern pig killing plant,” Mr. Croll said, 
“including an Allbright-Nell dehairer. 
Well, we had quite some fun getting 
the men to work the plant, as they had 
been accustomed to knocking the pigs, 
then sticking them on the floor, all the 
work being done by hand. 

“When the men were put to work on 
the mechanical outfit, the fun started. 
They could not or would not shackle 
the pigs to put them up the hoist with- 
out stunning them. The climax came 
one day when a pig bit the sticker, and 
another one knocked him off the grating 
he was standing on. 

“This was the last straw, and the 
gang threw in the sponge. But after 
a bit of persuasion and a firm stand 
they turned to again and are now work- 
ing very well. However, they still in- 
sist on stunning the pigs before putting 
the shackle chain on.” 

The fall of the year is the “off sea- 
son” in Australasia and all of the com- 
pany’s plants were shut down at the 
time Mr. Croll’s letter was written, only 
engineering staff being employed. 

a ed 
TANNERS’ CONFERENCE DATE. 

Announcement has been made by the 

Tanners’ Council of America that the 
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time and place of the next general con- 
ference, originally scheduled to be held 
at Hot Springs, Va., on June 6-7, 1929, 
has been changed. The convention will 
be held instead at the Hotel Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., on June 
13-14, The revision in plans was made 
owing to a conflict in dates with the 
annual convention of the American 
Leather Chemists’ Association, to be 
held in Quebec, Canada, on June 6-7. 
or 

STUDY FOOD PRODUCTS BUYING. 

Slaughtering and meat packing con- 
stituted 44.75 per cent of the sales of 
food and kindred products in the trial 
census of industrial purchases con- 
ducted recently by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Cleveland, O. 
These sales totaled $99,232,914 in 1927, 
and were confined to plants with an 
output valued at $100,000 or more. 

According to “Domestic Commerce,” 
the distribution of sales for these in- 
dustries showed that the slaughtering 
and meat packing industry in that city 
sold 15.79 per cent of its total to 
wholesalers, jobbers, etc.; 55.26 per 
cent to retailers and chain stores; 1.23 
per cent direct to consumers; and 27.72 
per cent was sold by companies un- 
able to classify their sales. 

The producers of “other food prod- 
ucts” sold 18.61 per cent of their out- 
put direct to consumers. 
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BALTIMORE MEAT INSPECTION. 


A plea for higher salaries for city 
meat inspectors was made recently to 
the board of estimates of Baltimore, 
Md., by the executive committee of the 
Independent Meat Packers Association. 
The request declared that only through 
establishing more adequate rates of pay 
could the inspection service attract 
applicants of sufficient experience to 
maintain proper meat inspection. 

At present, the meat packers’ plea 
stated, the number of city inspectors 
at Baltimore is insufficient to handle 
the needs of the local industry, due to 
inadequate salaries paid. City veteri- 
narians at present are paid $2,300 a 
year and lay inspectors $1,600, whereas 
government inspectors receive $2,800 
and $2,100, respectively. 

The board of estimates has instructed 
Health Commissioner C. H. Jones to 
confer with packer representatives and 
to submit recommendations. The pack- 
ers’ association asks for supervision of 
every animal slaughtered. 

cs 
NEW PACKER AD. AUDITOR. 

The work of the audits and accounts 
section of the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration has been assigned to 


John H. Bachmann, a certified public 
accountant of St. Paul, Minn. Mr. 
Bachmann will not only have general 
charge of this work in the Washington 
headquarters, but in the field as well. 





THIS “LITTLE PIG” WAS A “WHOPPER.” 


One of the largest hogs ever handled in the Chicago plant of Armour 
and Company was bought recently and killed the following day, when the 
above picture was taken in the hog cooler. 


The animal was shipped to Chicago from Tipton, Ia. 


and weighed 1,080 lbs. alive. 


It was a stag 


When dressed it tipped the scales at 875 


lbs. Some idea of its enormous size can be gained from the illustration. 


The carcass was too large to hang from the rail in the ordinary 
manner, for it would have touched the floor from the shoulders down, 


so it had to be suspended from two rails as shown. 


The hogs on the 


rail next to it are of more than average size and weigh from 300 to 


Ibs. ° 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Items under this head cover mat- 
ters of general and particular inter- 
est to the meat and allied indus- 
tries in connection with traffic and 
transportation problems, rate hear- 
ings and decisions, etc. Further in- 
formation on these subjects may be 
obtained by writing to THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Col- 
ony Bidg., Chicago, I1l, 




















CLAIMS ON DEAD HOGS. 

A packer in the Central States has 
been having difficulty in the collection 
of claims in full on dead hogs en route, 
and writes as follows regarding this dif- 
ficulty: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Some time ago we wrote you concerning the 
collection of claims in full on dead hogs en route. 

We. have pressed for full amount of claims as 
suggested in your articles, but with no results. 
We have returned checks which the railroad sent 
us in payment of one-half of claims submitted. 

The railroad claim agent says that we are 
placing carriers in a position of being insurers of 
livestock, which they claim is not the case. The 
agent says that his road agreed to transport this 
stock from one point to another with reasonable 
handling, and cannot under any circumstances 
guarantee their condition beyond that. 

He says that the railroad’s records indicate 
that the shipment was transported properly and 
carefully, and that there is no record whatever 
of rough or irregular handling. 

It is apparent that this claim agent 
has a misconception of the liability of 


common carriers handling livestock. 


It should be pointed out to the rail- 
road company that in every cuse of un- 
accompanied livestock known as “ordi- 
nary livestock,” the railroad is its in- 
surer, except as to those causes clearly 
beyond the carrier’s con'rol. Moreover, 
the carrier must go beyond merely 
claiming its usual “no rough or irregu- 
lar handling,” etc. 


It is up to the carrier to show that 
the loss arises from an exempting 
cause. 


The legal department of the railroad 
company knows that this is true, and 
in many cases there seems to be a lack 
of harmony between the policy of the 
claim department and that of the legal 
department when claims go to suit. 


In this case the claimant is asking 
nothing unusual or unreasonable. He 
asks only that the carrier accept the 
liability imposed upon it by law and by 
its shipping contract. 

Such claims as this are claims to be 
paid in full, and if the railway claim 
agent is unable to see it that way, the 
shipper has a legitimate cause for suit 
to establish a precedent in the settle- 
ment of claims with the railroad. 

Packers who are not collecting their 
just due from the railroads on claims for 


livestock injured or killed in transit, 
losses due to bruises, shrinkage, etc., are 


invited to write THE NATIONAL PRO-' 


VISIONER, stating the facts in full. 
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MISSOURI PACKER ENLARGES. 


The Crocker Packing Co. at Joplin, 
Mo., is making improvements in and 
additions to its plant preliminary to 
changing from an uninspected to a gov- 
ernment inspected house. 

These changes which are taking place 
throughout the plant include fire-proof 
construction, a new refrigerating sys- 
tem not only in the new coolers but in 
the old as well, the construction of a 
new rendering plant and the installa- 
tion of dry rendering equipment, and 
the addition of a new sausage room and 
sausage-making machinery. 

The new construction, as well as the 
improvements, are being made by the 
Bonnell-Tohtz Co. of St. Louis. This 
company is also installing the ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

The officers of the Crocker Packing 
Co. are John L. Crocker, president; 
Frank W. Banfield, vice-president; and 
L. M. Crocker, secretary-treasurer. 

os 
LIVESTOCK DISEASE IS CHECKED. 


A considerable reduction has been 
made in the area in Southern California 
quarantined on account of five out- 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease be- 
tween January 18 and February 16, 
1929. Indications are that the outbreak, 
which was traced to the feeding of 
ship’s garbage to hogs, has now been 
suppressed. A thorough inspection of 
livestock within a radius of 20 miles 
of the outbreaks has been maintained 


and a corps of veterinarians has been 
maintained in the affected area to wipe 
out any new infection that may have 
escaped the rigorous measures used, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture states. 

The feeding of ship’s garbage will 
be prevented in the future, according 
to B. A. I. Order 315, as the unloading 
of garbage on the mainland or within, 
the 3-mile limit in the navigable waters 
of any port of entry is now vrohibited, 
except in sealed receptacles for incin- 
eration purposes. This precautionary 
order became effective January 25, 1929. 


eee 
PIONEER KANSAS PACKER DIES. 


C. S. Winchester, founder of and, 
with S. A. Winchester, head of the 
Winchester Packing Co., meat packers 
of Hutchinson, Kans., died recently in 
that city at the age of 74. Mr. Win- 
chester, a native of Vermont, migrated 
westward almost 50 years ago and 
settled in the tiny frontier village of 
Hutchinson. 

There he came to own and operate 
large farm lands and to deal in live- 
stock. When the packing plant was 
founded, his custom was to buy live- 
stock in the surrounding territory, sort 
out what his plant required, and ship 
the remainder. Not only was he well- 
known as a livestock grower, but he 
was instrumental in building up the 
Winchester Packing Co. to a point 
where its annual sales at present 
approximate half a million dollars. 
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Financial Notes 


News Notes and Practical Pointers 
on the Money Side. 
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SWIFT CALLS GOLD NOTES. 


Swift & Company has called $5,000, 
000 of the $37,000,000 ten-year gold 
notes now outstanding. These notes 
were issued October 16, 1922, and are 
due October 15, 1932. The notes are 
called for payment April 15, 1929, at 
par and accrued interest plus a 
premium of one per cent. 

re 


MEAT WINS ON CHILDS MENU. 


William Childs, founder of the Childs 
Restaurant chain, lost control of the 
company he founded 40 years ago and 
aided in building up to a $37,000,000 
company with 120 branches, at a meet- 
ing of the stockholders held in New 
York on March 7. The unfavorable 
showing made by the Childs organiza- 


tion in the past few years has been 
attributed to the attempt of Mr. Childs 
to eliminate meat from the restaurant 
menus. The principals who now have 
gained control of the company have 
definitely established meat on all Childs 
menus. 
eerie 


PACKER STOCK QUOTATIONS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
store and food manufacturers on March 
13, 1929, or nearest previous date, to- 


gether with the number of shares dealt 
in during the week and the closing 
prices on March 6, or nearest previous 
day, were as follows: 


Sales. High. Low. — Close. — 
Wk. ended 
Mar. 13. —Mar.13.— Mar.13. Mar.6. 
Allied Pack. .. 600 1 1 1 1 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 300 9 9 9 9% 
Amal. Leath. . 200 8% 81, 8% 9% 
Am, Hide & L.. 200 81g 81g Rg 8 
Se ;. err 600 32 32 32 32 
Armour A ....16,600 14% 144 144% 14% 
SS 25,500 7% 7% 7™% 8 
Do Pfd. .... 2,100 80% 80% 80% 1% 
Do Del. Pfd.. 1,700 8914 89144 89% 92% 
Barnett Leath.. 500 19 19 19 20 


Beechnut Pack. 1,400 90 90 90 85% 





Cudahy Pack... 2,000 58% 57% 58 58g 
First Nat. Strs. 8,700 68% 68 68% 694% 
*Do Pfa. .... 10 106 106 106 Nghe 
Gobel Co. ....10,200 4% 5414 544 i 
Hormel, G. A.. 2.150 51% 51 514%. 48 
Hyegrade ...... 2,800 41 40 40 3914 
Kroger Groc. .36,700 103% 102% 103 103% 
Libby MeNeill . 8,500 12 12 12 11% 
Miller & H. Pfd. 600 46% 46% 46% 47 
Morrell, John.. 2,600 62% 62 62 624 
Nat. Leath..... 800 3% 3% 8% 8% 
Nat. Tea, new.12.400 82% 82% 82% 8% 
Safeway Strs.. 8,100 164% 161% 164% 163 
Do 6% Pfd.. 740 96% 96% 96% 95% 
Do 7% Pfd.. 310 104% 104% 104% 108 
Swift & Co. .. 700 134 134 134 136 
Swift Int. . 2,600 34 34 34 34 
Trunz Pork Strs. 400 55% 55 5514, 55% 
J Leath... 5,800 24 23 23% 
yaaa 1,200 50% 50 500 Oe 
Do Pr. Pfd.... 200 102 102 102 =: 101% 
Wesson Oil ... 4400 4514 4534 451@ «++ 
Do Pfd. new. 3.900 72% 72%, T2U% wwe ss 
Wilson & Co... 1400 11% U% 11% Tl 
a as 2.600 22% 20% 22 22' 
Do Pfd. .... 3,600 67 66% «8T 70% 
*Ex. Dividend. 
fe 


Watch the “Wanted” page of THF 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER for bargain? 
and business opportunities. 
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Illegal Price Cutting 

“Why doesn’t somebody make me 
stop?” was the cry of a little girl spill- 
ing the cream on the table. 

Some packers have been uttering a 
similar ery in referring to price cutting. 
Others have claimed they were forced 
to cut prices because of the power of 
the buyer. : 

The man who cuts prices because he 
thinks he is forced to, or because no one 
is making him stop, may have a legal 
decision to fall back upon now that will 
be of material assistance to him. in 
maintaining his legitimate price levels. 

This is what the court says: 

If price cutting means giving one 
customer the advantage over another 
to the extent of lessening competition, 
then such price cutting is illegal. 

A can manufacturer sold cans to two 
of its customers. It gave a discount 
of 20 per cent to one but not to the 
other, and it charged rentals to one 
and not to the other. 

The company thus discriminated 
against brought suit, which was car- 
tied to the Federal Court of Appeals. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


This court asked the United States Su- 
preme Court whether Section 2 of the 
Clayton anti-trust act applied to price 
discriminations which substantially 
lessen competition in another line of 
business than that in which the “dis- 
criminator” is engaged; and, if so, 
whether the “discriminator” himself 
violates that section of the act. 

The Supreme Court answered these 
questions in the affirmative. In brief, 
this court’s decision was to the effect 
that manufacturers or other sellers of 
an article violate the Clayton anti-trust 
act if they discriminate in prices given 
to purchasers when the discrimination 
tends to reduce competition between the 
purchasers. 

In commenting on the decision of the 
Court of Appeals, which it is only fair 
to infer will follow to the effect that 
such selling has the effect of substan- 
tially lessening competition, a leading 
legal authority said: 

“Such a decision will be important in 
that it will be a judicial pronouncement 
that the right to select and favor cus- 
tomers is not unlimited, and will be il- 
legally exercised whenever the result 
is to substantially lessen competition. 

“Such a decision will not, however, 
have the effect of prohibiting reason- 
able differentials in price between 
classes of customers, based upon rea- 
sonable differences in services or the 
cost thereof. Nor, of course, can it have 
the effect of prohibiting the discrimina- 
tions permitted in the provisos of Sec- 


tion 2 of the Clayton Act.” a 
At this time—when price discrimina- 


tion is the subject of so much discus- 
sion, and holds such an important place 
in the business codes adopted or con- 
templated by many industries—this de- 
cision of the highest court in the land 
is of unusual interest, and is possible 
of wide application. 
aes Se 


Lower Shipping Costs 

The more or less general use by the 
meat industry of refrigerator cars 
cooled by mechanical means is a possi- 
bility that may become a reality in the 
not far-distant future. 

The possible saving to the industry 
through the use of such equipment is 
considerable, it would seem. In fact, 
judging from the experience of some 
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other industries, the meat industry 
would be justified in spending a con- 
siderable sum to study and, if neces- 
sary, develop further the methods for 
shipping meats in such equipment. 

A greater car-carrying capacity and 
a reduced running time between desti- 
nations are two of the savings that 
stand out prominently. With mechan- 
ical equipment the car loading space 
can be increased at least 10 per cent, 
and with automatic regulation there 
would be no delays for re-icing. 

From a cooling standpoint, the re- 
frigerating results obtained would de- 
pend on the reliability and the efficiency 
of the apparatus used. It is not un- 
usual, however, even with the equip- 
ment now available, to ship products 
over long distances, consuming four or 
five days, and consistently maintain a 
temperature variation within the car of 
only a few degrees. 

In the case of at least one type of 
mechanically refrigerated car, a reli- 
ability and efficiency is obtained that 
justifies its consideration by the packer 
who is interested in reducing his trans- 
portation costs. 

Time is a factor of considerable im- 
portance when shipping meats and 
meat products. This fact may delay the 
general adoption of this type of rolling 
stock. 

Obviously, nothing would be gained, 
so far as time is concerned, by placing 
a mechanically refrigerated car in a 
train composed in part of cars refrig- 
erated with ice and salt. In this case 
any delay necessary for re-icing the 
latter would also apply to the former. 
To be most effective for long haul meat 
transportation, a train should be made 
up entirely of mechanically refrigerated 
cars. 

Regardless of this, however, there 
are many situations into which the 
mechanically refrigerated car would fit 
ideally. At least one packer is now 
experimenting with it, and no doubt 
others.are planning to do so. The 
mechanically refrigerated car offers 
possibilities for making savings, ren- 
dering better service and delivering 
meats in better condition. It deserves 
more than passing interest from the 
meat man who desires to get the most 


out of his business. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Vegetable Compound 


What is the process in manufacturing 
a good compound entirely of vegetable 


origin ? 

A Southern manufacturer asks for in- 
structions. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you please tell me what to use in the 
manufacture of a vegetable compound and the 
percentage of each ingredient; also an outline of 


the method of manufacture? 


Equipment.—The manufacture of a 
purely vegetable compound calls for a 
layout consisting of an oil receiving 
and storage tank, and a steam-jack- 
eted, stearine melting kettle, both of 
which lead into a mixing kettle with 
a mechanical agitator. From this kettle 
the melted product is run over the lard 
roll for chilling, and from there 
through the filling device into the final 
containers. 

A general arrangement of this sort 
calls for a gravity feed throughout. In 
a small plant such an arrangement is 
not always possible, in which case oil 
transfer pumps are used. 

Materials.—In the purchase of oil for 
vegetable compound it is well to use 
prime summer white deodorized cotton- 
seed oil. Where this product is pur- 
chased on the open market, it is deliv- 
ered in 8,000 gal. tank cars, or in re- 
turnable steel barrels. 

The stearine can be bought in 200 lb. 
sacks and melted up in a steam-jacketed 
tank before filling into the mixing 
kettle. 

Process.—When making up a batch, 
the correct amount of oil should be 
measured out of the oil storage tank, 
figuring 7% gals. per cubic foot and 
7% lbs. per gallon at ordinary temper- 
atures. Then 10 per cent of stearine 
should be measured into the oil, during 
which time the mechanical stirrer 
should keep it in circulation. The 
stearine should never be put in first, 
as it will harden in the kettle and give 
a great deal of trouble. 

The mixture should then be agitated 
and heated to 140 degs. F., after which 
it should be fed to the feeding trough 
of the lard roll. The brine on the roll 
should be kept as close to zero as pos- 
sible. 

The cold compound should then be 
pumped into packages or containers by 
means of a cold lard pump, through a 
strainer. 

The containers are weighed directly 
upon even-balance scales, placing 
weights upon the weight side of the 
seale equivalent to the weight of the 


empty package plus the desired net 
weight of the compound. 


Winter formula.—A safe winter for- 
mula for a purely vegetable compound 
is 90 per cent cottonseed oil and 10 
per cent hardened oil. In spring and 
fall it is well to vary this to 89 per 
cent cottonseed oil and 11 per cent 
hardened oil, and to 88 and 12 in sum- 


mer. 
= fo 


Curing Meat for Bologna 
A Western meat dealer wants to 

know how to cure sausage meat for 

bologna and frankfurts. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please tell me how to cure the meat for frank- 
furts and bologna. I want to keep this meat 
for as long as a month, and to cure it in 100 Ib. 
lots. 


In general, it is better not to cure 
sausage meat any considerable time in 
advance of its use, if this can be 
avoided. There is always the danger 
of the meat becoming gassy and losing 
its binding qualities. 

Some sausage makers are of the 
opinion that meat should not be kept 
over 10 days, and if it is to be held 
longer, it should be frozen. Or, if it 
is to be held in the tierce for some time, 
the curing materials may be added to 
the meat and then put in the freezer. 

It requires from 5 to 8 days for meat 
to cure. When it is held for a longer 
period, it is common practice to put 
a tight head in the tierce and put it in 
a temperature of 26 to 28 degs. F. 

In curing trimmings for sausage, care 
should be taken to see that they are 
strictly fresh. Grind the meat through 
the 1-in. plate of the hashing machine 








Making Sausage 


Sausage-makers, small or 
large, are invited to use this 
department of THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER in obtaining 
information concerning the 
formulas, methods or details 
of operation. Questions will 
be answered promptly and 
in as full detail as possible. 
General articles on the sub- 
ject of sausage-making also 
will be published from time 
to time. 


Address your inquiries, 
suggestions or criticisms to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Building, Chica- 
go, Ill. 




















and put in the mixing machine, adding 
the following: 

For each 100 lbs. of meat, 

3 Ibs. salt, 
3% oz. saltpeter, 
6 oz. sugar. 

Some prefer to add the sugar at the 
time the sausage is made, believing 
that this is better than to add it at the 
time the meats are put into cure. 

Thoroughly mix the salt and saltpeter 
with the meat, tamp it down in the 
tierce, and pour a sufficient amount of 
No, 2 ham pickle (must be sweet) over 
the meat to fill the voids. 

The meat should remain in cure at 
least 5 days. 

———o—__ 


Fancy Smoked Butts 


A producer of fancy smoked meats 
asks if he can improve on his produ. 
tion of smoked butts. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Among other specialty products, we produce 
smoked butts; but we do not get quite the prod 
uct we would like to have. Is there any special 
way of handling the product, especially in the 
smokehouse? 

If the inquirer desires to make a fancy 
smoked butt, it is suggested that he use 
knit tubing for this purpose, putting 
five or six butts in each piece of stock- 
inet and tyinz each off separately. This 
keeps the butts nice and clean, and they 
take on a good shape. 

Butts are generally smoked over- 
night at the same temperatures and 
under the same smokehouse conditions 
as prevail for hams and bacon. 

This stockinet tubing can be used 
a number of times, and can be washed 
and kept clean. In addition to making 
a nice product, it gives capacity in the 
smokehouse. 

a oe 

INCREASE IN TATTOOED HOGS. 

What is claimed to be an all-time 
record for hogs free from tuberculosis 
infection was established at the Kansas 
City market during December, 1928. 
During this month 45,532 tattooed, ac- 
credited county hogs were slaughtered 
in local packing plants and out of this 
number not a single carcass was COn- 
demned for sterilization. 

Hog producers marketing at Kansas 
City have been paid premiums totalling 
$188,098.20 by packers for hogs free of 
tuberculosis. 

~——e-— -— 

What is the emulsion. method of pre 
paring sausage meats to increase biné- 
ing qualities? Ask the “Packer’s Et 
cyclopedia,” the meat packer’s diction 
ary and guide. 
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Smoking Spareribs 


What is the best way to handle 
spareribs when they are in too plenti- 
ful supply to move out fresh? A pork 
packer asks if they can be held in 
pickle for a long time. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Our production of spareribs is too large to move 
fresh to advantage. What is the best way « 
holding them? Can we put in pickle and hold” 
Any help you can give us on the curing and mar 
keting of this product will be appreciated. 

Spareribs may be pickle cured and 
sold as pickled spareribs, or they may 
be pickled and smoked. If they are to 
be held for any length of time, they 
should be frozen. 

Spareribs are highly perishable and 
those that are not to be sold fresh, but 
frozen or cured, should be handled im- 
mediately and not after they have been 
around for several days or a week and 
cannot be sold fresh. 

The surplus fat should be removed 
from the strictly fresh ribs. Then place 
them in second ham or bacon pickle 
after adding sufficient salt to bring this 
pickle up to 72 degs. strength. 

Use plenty of pickle and agitate the 
ribs by pressing up and down so that 
the pickle will get all around-and the 
ribs will not stick together. This 
should be done several times to insure 
even curing. 

In 4 to 6 days time they may be 
taken out of cure and soaked in plenty 
of cold water for 10 to 15 minutes. 
Agitate the ribs while soaking. Then 
hang in a warm place to drip. When 
dry, hang in the smokehouse and give 
alight smoke. Smoked spareribs should 
be strictly fresh and prepared daily. 

This is a product on which it is not 
possible to spend much money, but if 
handled as suggested above, a nice 
product for which there is good demand 
can be made at small cost. 


———e—— 


Rendering Dead Animals 


What yield can a renderer expect on 
dead animals? A Western renderer 
who says he uses the dry method asks: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 
We would like some information regarding the 
yield of dead horses, cows and hogs. 


Can you give us the tankage yield on thes: 
animals—or, preferably, the meat scrap yield, as 
we use the dry rendering system. We would alsv 
like to know the grease yield on horses, cattle, 
and hogs. 

This inquirer asks for crackling and 
grease yields on horses, cattle and hogs. 
He says he uses the dry rendering proc- 
ess, but does not state what system. 

One of the modern systems of ren- 
dering, but one which cannot be termed 
a strictly dry system, gives the follow- 
ing tests on dead hogs, horses and cows. 

This raw material was rendered in 
Laabs cookers, and the analyses were 





made by the service laboratory of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 
28 Deap Hoes 


Total weight 4,836 lbs. 
Pressed cracklings 765 lbs. 
Grease 2,107 lbs. 


Percentage Yields: 


Pressed cracklings 15.80 
Grease 43.50 
Moisture 9.68 
Ammonia 12.80 
Fat 11.70 
10 DEAD Cows 
Total weight 4,239 lbs. 
Pressed cracklings 1,000 lbs. 
Grease 332 Ibs. 
Percentage Yields: 
Pressed cracklings: 23.50 
Grease 7.80 
8 DEAD STEERS 
Total weight 4,528 lbs. 
Pressed cracklings 1,150 lbs. 
Grease 530 Ibs. 
Percentaze Yields: 
Pressed cracklings 25.40 
Grease 11.70 
Moisture Tae 
Ammonia 12.03 
Grease 8.20 
6% DEAD Horses 
Total weight 4,909 lbs. 
Pressed cracklings 1,315 Ibs. 
Grease 437 lbs. 
Percentage Yields: 
Pressed cracklings 26.50 
Grease 8.90 
Moisture 7.20’ 
Ammonia 11.80 
Fat 11.20 





How’s Your Tank 
House? 


Don’t let inedible offal lie 
around the plant for hours 
before it goes to the tank. 

If you do the place will 
smell to “high heaven.” 

Cook everything prompt- 


Where the plant is small 
and accumulation slow, ar- 
range the kill so that offal 
can get to the tank in a rea- 
sonable length of time. 

Don’t think, just because 
you don’t notice the smell 
around your plant, that no 
one else does. 

The tank house can give 
the whole plant a bad name 
if improperly operated. 

Keep the plant cleared up 
all the time. Then adopt 
modern means to overcome 
unpleasant odors unavoid- 
able in processing. 
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Brands & Trade Marks | 


In this column from week to week will 
be published trade-mark applications of 
interest to readers of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER which are pending in the 
United States Patent Office. 


Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly by parties interested in pre- 
venting such registration. 

Those under the head of “Trade Marks 
Granted” have been registered, and are 
now the property of the applicants. 

















TRADE MARKS APPLIED FOR. 


International Products Corp., New 
York, N. Y. For canned corned beef. 
Trade mark: REAL. Claims use since 


Sept. 24, 1928. Application serial No. 
274,602. 


REAL 


Walter H. Balsom, Los Angeles, Calif. 
For fresh dressed rabbits. Trade mark: 
PREMIER. Claims use since June 1, 
1928. Application serial No. 269,387. 

V. W. Joyner & Co., Inc., Smithfield, 
Va. For cured pork shoulders and 
sides, and smoked pork jowls. Trade 
mark: JOYNER’S. Claims use since 


June 1, 1889. Application serial No. 
252,777. 


JOYNER'S 


_ Robbins Russel, Thermal, Calif. For 
live poultry, hogs, cattle, sheep, rabbits 
and goats, etc. Trade mark: Fanciful 
form of eagle in flight, within square 
border having serrated inner edges. 
Claims use since Oct. 5, 1926. Applica- 
tion serial No. 240,218. 

Reading Abattoir Co., Reading, Pa. 
For sausage, bacon, hams, lard, lunch- 
eon roll, pork brain, and hog and poul- 
try feed. Trade mark: RACO. Claims 
use since 1913. Application serial No. 


273,315. 


Ernst Noack, Danzig-Langfuhr, Dan- 
zig, Poland. For ham. Trade mark: 
ERNO. Claims use since June 13, 1927. 
Application serial No. 274,275. 

TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 

Roberts & Oake, Chicago, Ill. For 
ham and bacon. Trade mark: SWEET- 


MEAT. Filed Oct. 16, 1928. Registry 
No. 251,693. 


sweETME ay 





LABELS. 
Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. For 
gelatin. Label: SWIFT’S PREMIUM. 


Published Nov. 18, 1928. Registry No. 
35,288. 
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Keep an Eye 


Hog prices at Chicago have 
been declining sharply from day 
to day even in the face of de- 
pleted runs. A top of $12.10 was 
reached on March 7, with green 
product prices at that time sharp- 
ly out of line. 


At the present time there is a 
much better relationship between 
the price of live hogs and green 
product than has prevailed for 
some time, although hogs are still 
showing a considerable cut-out 
loss. This keeps product on a 
highly speculative basis and 
makes its profitable marketing 
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March 16, 1929, 


on the Cut-out Value of Hogs 


dependent in large measure on 
the runs of hogs coming to mar- 
ket during the spring and sum- 
mer months. 

High Prices—Less Demand 


At best, product from even 9c 
and 10c hogs, after holding over 
a long period, must be moved at 
a fairly strong price to the con- 
sumer. Higher prices automat- 
ically slow up demand. 

The following “short form hog 
test,” worked out on the basis of 
hog and product prices at Chica- 
go on Wednesday, March 13, in- 
dicates to packers just how their 


cut-out value is showing. The 
cutting loss is not so large as it 
has been recently, but it is stil] 
too high for operation on a mer. 
chandising basis. 


In spite of the assumed value 
of speculation in the product 
market, the only really certain 
way for the industry to operate 
is on a merchandising basis, 
Then the packer will have some 
idea of where he stands from day 
to day. 


This test is shown merely as an indication of 
cut-out values. Every packer should have this 
information worked out on the basis of costs 
and values in his own plant. 


SHORT FORM HOG TEST 


Columns headed PRICE and AMOUNT are figured from product prices in “The National Provisioner 
Daily Market Service of Mar. 18, 1929, representing actual transactions, Chicago, that date. 


160 to 180 lbs. 





180 to 220 lbs. 


225 to 250 Ibs. 


275 to 300 Ibs. 





Percent Percent Percent Percent Price. Amount. 
live live live live 
Product— Avg. weight. Price. Amount. Avg. weight. Price. Amount. Avg. weight. Price. Amount. Avg. weight. 
Reg. Hams ..... 10/12 13.85 .21%' $3.01 14/16 18.75 .21' $2.89 14/18 138.50 .21%%' $2.89 18/22 13.25 .21%4' $2.88 
a eee 4/5 5.40 .14%° 77 «(5/7 5.30 .18%° .73 6/8 5.25 .18%?, .71 8/12 5.00 .138%* 7 
Boston Butts .... 4.00 .22° 88 4.00 .22° 88 4.00 .22° .88 4.00 .22° 88 
Pork Loins 

(blade in) .... 6/8 9.80 .29° 2.70 8/10 9.00 .28° 2.52 10/14 8.50 .26%° 2.23 12/16 8.00 .24%* 1.98 
Se 8/10 11.00 .17%* 1.938 8/14 11.00 .17° 1.87 12/16 6.00 .16%* .98 14/18 2.50 .16%* 40 
Per Cee Te Ee Cotes cscesge? | My) Sebeasadiegr 16/20 5.00 .14* .70 18/30 10.00 .1334* 1.38 
re fe Pe Bb ee eceee |. RR Rn eee we 8/12 5.00 .09%' 49 12/16 6.00 12%‘ 77 
Plates and jowls 

(4 ae 1.75 09%° .17 2.00 .09%* .19 2.00 .09%4* .20 2.50 .09%* 24 
Raw leaf ....... 2.00 .10%* .21 2.20 .10%° .24 2.25 .10%°? .24 2.25 10%" 24 
P. S. lard, rend. ‘ 

SS ee 12.50 .1147% 1.43 14.50 .1147% 1.66 12.00 .1147% 1.38 11.50 .1147% 1.32 
Spare ribs ...... 1.15 .13* 15 1.00 .13* 13 1.00 .13* 13 1.00 .13* 1B 
Lean trimmings.. 2.00 .14* .28 2.00 .14* .28 2.00 .14* .28 2.00 .14* 28 
Rough feet ..... 1.60 .02 .03 1.25 .02 .03 1.25 .02 .03 1.25 .02 02 
Ae 0.15 .10 .02 0.10 .10 01 0.10 .10 01 0.10 .10 1 
Neck bones ..... 0.80 .04% .04 0.65 .04% .03 0.65 .04% .02 0.65 .04% 08 
Total cutting yield 65.50 66.75 68.50 70.00 
Total cutting value — no oe <a 

(100 Ibs. live wt., Chicago) $11.62 $11.46 $11.17 $11.23 


13,¢ per lb, is deducted for accumulating and freezer shrink, loading expense, selling commission, etc. 
account of the percentage of No, 2 hams is also included in this deduction. 


mulating and freezer shrink, loading expense, selling commission, etc. ° 
4ic per Ib. is deducted for labor and expense in curing. 


pense and shrink. 


The discount on 


2A deduction of %c per lb, is made for accu- 
Sic per lb. is deducted for selling and delivery ex- 


Here’s where you figure your net returns (based on 100 lbs. live weight, Chicago): 


TOTAL CUTTING VALUE (from above) 


Edible and inedible killing offal valuc.. 


TOTAL GROSS VALUE 
CHARGES 


Hogs cost alive per 100 Ibs. 
Add freight, bedding, etc., if any.... 


Buying, driving, labor, refrigeration, repairs and 


plant overhead 


Killing condemnations and death losses in transit 


(say 1 per cent of live cost)......... 
TOTAL OUTLAY per 100 lbs. alive: 


Deduct TOTAL OUTLAY from TOTAL GROSS 


eeeeeeeeeee 


eee eee eee rere eeeeeee 














VALUE to get profit or loss per 100 lbs. 


Blank forms like this may be obtained upon application to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Active—Prices Irregular—Un- 
dertone Firm—Hogs Erratic—Move- 
ment Light—Cash Trade Fair— 
Country Marketings Watched Closely. 


The market for hog products was 
active and irregular the past week, but 
the undertone was rather firm. The 
feature was a sensational runup in 
hogs, followed by a quick setback and a 
renewed advance. Both hogs and lard 
sold at new season’s highs under the 
continuance of a comparatively small 
hog run. There was a good demand 
for live hogs, while lard was stimulated 
by the hog strength and increased 
speculative buying and covering. The 
advances in lard attracted considerable 
realizing and selling, the latter credited 
to foreign account and looked upon as 
profit taking. 

Chicago hogs advanced to about the 
12c level, with the average holding 
around 11%c. Lard, as a result, was 
looked upon as reasonable at the cur- 
rent levels. This served to bring about 
a broadening in trade. Profit taking 
was absorbed by a scattered demand, 
while no particular selling was in evi- 
dence, although the indications were 
that some of the selling on the swells 
was for the account of packers and 
warehousemen. 

Cash trade was reported fair. The 
outward movement continued rather lib- 
eral, while domestic consumption was 
rather good. The trade appeared to be 
anticipating some reduction in the lard 
stocks, and there was more confidence 
in values for the future than for some 
time past. The sharp breaks in hogs, 
at times, did not materially affect lard 
because the latter market has made 
but limited response to the steady up- 
turn in the former. There was more 
interest in bellies, and a better situa- 
tion prevailed in that quarter. 

Hog Prices Higher. 

Strength in other products had some 
influence, but the trade, in the main, was 
watching the attitude of the producer. 
It was evident that the price develop- 
ments for the immediate future are de- 
pendent, to a great extent, upon the 
size of the daily hog marketings. 

The average price of hogs at Chi- 
cage at the beginning of the week was 
114%e, compared with 11.15¢c the pre- 
vious week and 8.25¢ last year. The 
average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week was 231 lbs., against 
230 Ibs. the previous week and 236 
lbs. a year ago. 

The receipts of hogs at 11 markets 
so far this season have aggregated 6,- 
635,000, compared with 8,040,000 last 
year, and 5,945,000 two years ago. 

Fresh pork loins were reported to 
have advanced 5c Ib. the past week, to 
27e at the top, compared with 20c two 
Weeks ago. 

The continued liberal consumption of 
cotton oil, amounting to 279,000 bbls. 
during February, or 5,000 bbls, more 
than the same month last year, at- 
tracted some attention. The distribu- 
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tion of lard, however, according to re- 
ports, continued satisfactory, while the 
corn price level continued to hold 
rather well, and is a helpful influence 
in the maintenance of hog values. 


Lard Exports Smaller. 


In some quarters limited marketings 
of hogs are believed to be a reflection 
of the smaller supply in the country 
than a year ago. The impression pre- 
vails, that with spring farm work 
about at hand, there is little prospect 
for much of an increase in the run un- 
til after a good proportion of the early 
farm work has been accomplished. In 
this connection, climatic conditions are 
going to play an important part. 

The official lard exports for the week 
ended March 2 were 12,581,000 lbs. of 
which 4,060,000 lbs. went to Germany, 
4,342,000 lbs. to the United Kingdom, 
1,777,000 lbs. to the Netherlands, 1,- 
553,000 Ibs. to other European, 848,000 
Ibs. to Cuba and 1,000 lbs. to other 
countries. The lard exports from Jan- 
uary 1 to March 9, 1929, totaled 144,- 
607,000 lbs., against 165,218,000 Ibs. the 
same time last year. 

The unofficial exports for the week 
ended March 9 were as follows: 


Pork. Lard. Meats. 

Bris. Lbs. Lbs. 
CAVE 5. 6ai5 0:55 tas 80 1,297,000 1,952,000 
NN 6s Gia sisle id 5:8 ee oa 579,000 559,000 
WEE avleclecgs an bok vice 110,000 126,000 
RSE PREECE eee 638,000 115,000 
Other English ports.. ...... 946,000 136,000 
MED. <6 Gor PNG 43 00's FCee -. 7a 
WEEE oe s.owex rare se 20 7,766,000 173,000 
I as inating 40s. sha eats ; i. Saree 
emer: OOM, DUNES 2. a aess 1,012,000 185,000 
Flsewhere .......... 100 826,000 50, 








TORR ccdiicvescicnes 200 13,216,000 3,296,000 


PORK—Demand was fair, and the 
market steady, with mess, New York, 
quoted at $30.00; family, $32.50; fat 
backs, $27.00@30.00. At Chicago, mess 
was quotable at $31.00. 

LARD—Domestic and export trade 
was fair, and the market was some- 
what steadier. Prime western, New 
York, was quoted at $12.80@12.90; 
middle western $12.65@12.75; New 
York city, 12%@12%c; refined conti- 
nent, 18%c; South American, 13%c; 
Brazil kegs, 14%c; compound, car lots, 
12%c; smaller lots, 12%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 35c under May; 
loose lard, 112% under May; leaf lard, 
142% under May. 

BEEF—Demand was fairly good, and 
the market was firm. Mess was quoted- 
at $25.00; packet, $25.00@26.00; fam- 
ily, $26.00@28.00; extra India mess, 
$44.00@46.00; No. 1 canned corned beef, 
$3.10; No. 2 6 lbs. South America, 
$16.75; pickled tongues, $75.00@80.00 
per barrel. 








See page 40 for later markets. 








DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Bacon exports from Denmark for the 
week ended March 11, 1929, were 4,558 
metric tons, according to cable advices 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
all to England. 


Meat and Lard Stocks 


The government report on stor- 
age stocks of meats and lard on 
hand March 1 in the United 
States indicate a considerable in- 
crease during February, in spite 
of a sharp drop in hog runs dur- 
ing the month. 

Frozen pork stocks increased 
practically 45,000,000 lbs., com- 
pared with an increase of 100,- 
000,000 Ibs. in the same month a 
year ago. However, hog runs in 
February, 1928, were increasing, 
while in the month just closed 
they were declining. The stocks 
on hand the first of the month 
were 92,000,000 lbs. larger than 
the five-year average as of that 
date. 

Cured stocks of dry salt meats 
showed an increase of 20,000,000 
lbs. during the month, but the 
quantity of product going into 
cure showed some decline. The 
stocks of this class of meat on 
hand are well above the five-year 
average. 

Stocks of S. P. meats gained 
considerably during the month, 
and are well above those of a 
month and a year ago, and the 
five-year average on March 1. 

Lard stocks show a large accu- 
mulation during the month in the 
face of the short hog runs. They 
are more than 53,000,000 Ibs. 
larger than at the same time a 
year ago, and 76,000,000 Ibs. 
above the five-year average. 

While beef stocks declined 
somewhat, they are higher than 
those of last year and compare 
rather favorably with the five- 
year average. 

If hog runs continue to show a 
decline, and prices do not reach 
a point high enough to weaken 
consumer buying of product, the 
stocks on hand should be in a 
strong position. 

The stocks of meats and lard on hand 
March 1, as reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, are 
as follows: 


Mar. 1, ’29, Feb. 1, °29, 5-year av., 

Lbs. Lbs. Mar.1,Lbs. 

Beef, frozen.... 67,457,000 72,117,000 66,908,000 
SNE \ Sn ddn cess 9,955,000 8,674,000 13,226,000 
De CURE awiigeass 11,350,000 13,199,000 11,921,000 


Pork, frozen... .290,805,000 245,798,000 198,462,000 
D. S. cured..... 96,854,000 76,875,000 69,963,000 
D. S. in cure.. 82,660,000 90,686,000 77,020,000 
S. P. cured....191,515,000 157,278,000 168,921,000 
S. P. in cure. .282,847,000 267,643,000 267,810,000 
Lamb and mut- 

ton, frozen... 3,251,000 4,009,000 3,181,000 
Miscl. meats.... 91,216,000 88,678,000 73,895,000 

, ETP reer 174,768,000 140,526,000 98,973,000 
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PORK AND LARD PRICES. 


Average wholesale. prices of fresh 
and cured pork products, lard and com- 
pound at Chicago and New York for 
February, 1929, with comparisons, are 
figured by the Chicago office of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
as follows: 

FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Chicago New York 
Feb.,  Feb., Feb., Feb., 

Loins. 1929... 1928. 19: 92: 
BID Bh. BVocccccues $19.62 $1482 $19.69 $16.30 
BOER Th. AV... .cccce 19.02 14, 19.44 15.37 
12-15 Ib. av......... 18.18 13.54 18.46 14.40 
16-22 Ib. av...... e+. 17.20 12.57 17.29 13.06 


Shoulders, N. Y. a Skinned, No. 1. 
812 Ib. av.......-. 71 11.04 16.34 


CURED PORK CUTS, LARD AND LARD 
SUBSTITUTES. 
ams, Smoked, Regular No. 1. 
25.88 22.20 


8-10 Ib. av......... 25.50 23.04 
10-12 Ib. av......... 25. 00 24.50 22.78 
12-14 Ib. av......... 25.00 21.00 23.69 21.50 
14-16 lb. av........ - 25.00 21.00 23.56 20.25 
Hams, Smoked, Regular No. 2. 
8-10 Ib. av......... 24.50 20.20 22.52 20.90 
10-12 Ib. av......... 23.62 20.00 21.58 20.00 
Be G GMiccccesves 23.50 19.00 21.62 19.50 
14-16 Ib. av......... 23.388 19.00 21.56 18.50 
Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 1. 

16-18 Ib. av......... 26.62 20.20 25.38 22.90 
18-20 Ib. av......... 26.12 20.20 24.38 21.60 
Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 2. 

16-18 Ib. av......... 24.12 18.20 23.50 20.00 
18-20 Ib. av......... 23.50 18.00 21.75 19.00 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (Dry Cure). 

6 8 Ib. av......... 28.38 30.00 27.22 30.50 
COP BD, Oiowsseces 28.38 30.00 26.27 30.00 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (8S. P. Cure). 

SOD WD. Biecccccsss 22.62 22.20 19.22 20.00 
10-12 Ib. av......... 22.38 22.20 19.22 19.00 
Picnics, Smoked, No. 1. 
© Cite Giivccnccck 16.20 16.10 14.70 14.20 
Fat Backs, D. S. Cured, No. 1. 

Pe Oe Bc saccae 13.38 11.80 13.00 12.60 

—— ORs hardwood 
SERB. ccccvecvccese 2.75 11.60 13.62 13.45 
ae “shutibate, hard- 
wood tubs ........ 12.94 12.75 12.75 13.35 
as 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal and 
city inspection at Boston for the week 
ended Mch. 9, 1929, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: Mch. 9. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,002 2,070 1,502 
Cows, carcasses 1,664 1,974 2,508 
Bulls, carcasses ..... 70 66 50 
Veals, carcasses ...... 446 8¢9 1,212 
Lambs, carcasses . . 12,095 12,668 16,183 
Mutton, carcasses .. 748 1,095 655 
eee We aeecss 485,085 448,956 624,170 
local slaughters: 
ae 1,201 1,041 1,407 
Calves 2,164 2,159 333 
Hogs ..... . 17,803 19,037 
MED: actcphhoussse ce 2,789 3,209 
Ge. 


ARGENTINE MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of frozen lamb and chilled 
beef from Argentine during January, 
1929, showed large increases, as com- 
pared with the same month in 1928, 
while shipments of frozen beef and 
mutton dropped off considerably from 
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1928. Exports for the comparative 
months of January, 1929 and 1928, ac- 
cording to cable advices to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, were: 
Jan.,1929. Jan., 1928. 


Frozen beef, quarters....... 131,000 321,000 

Chilled beef, quarters...... 865,000 723,000 

Frozen mutton, carcasses.. 165,000 221,000 

Frozen lamb, carcasses.... 442,000 150,000 
—_@—_ 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 
Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 


the week ended March 9, 1929: 
Point of 


origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef ........ 396,000 lbs. 
Argentine—Roast beef ..............--- 116,100 Ibs. 
Argentine—Sweet pickled beef ........ 75,286 Ibs. 
Canada—Sweet pickled hams.......... 30,000 Ibs 
Cuba—Quarters of beef .............. 607 

Czecho-Slovakia—Hams in tins........ 1,662 Ibs. 
England—Bouillon cubes .............. 1,150 Ibs 
England—Meat extract ............... 180 Ibs. 
Germany—Bouillon cubes ............. 635 lbs 
Germany—Hams in tins .............. 462 Ibs. 
Germany—Smoked hams .............. 445 lbs 
Germany—Sausage ..........----++0+- 1,550 lbs 
Italy—Sausage ........-2 sce cceee eens 8,884 Ibs 
SO Sn can wicuws sini eise os 0)<'s0005 1,620 lbs 
Switzerland—Bouillon cubes .......... 776 Ibs 

——_@—_ 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
March 9, 1929, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western drsd. mts: Mch. 9. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses 6,578% 6,572% 6,451 
Cows, carcasses 1,031 1,112 1,051 
Bulls, carcasses 115 106 139 
Veals, carcasses 11,697 8,006 10,621 
Lambs, carcasses 22,903 23,390 24,786 
Mutton carcasses 1,994 2,733 3,324 
Beef cuts, Ibs.. 506,012 $41,448 227,518 
Pork cuts, lbs...1,585,289 2,055,549 1,594,363 
Local slaughters: 
er 8,378 8,204 8,870 
ee 14,667 13,939 14,527 
DS -ssakkaanss 49,182 53,937 66,122 
eee 2,037 49,895 41,526 
—_q—_ 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 


the week ended March 8, 1929: 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: Mch. 8. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,298 2,046 2,207 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,088 925 1,053 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 336 297 287 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,881 1,319 2,225 
Lambs, carcasses ...... 10,129 11,278 10,983 
Mutton, carcasses ... 822 1,317 1,271 
ye errr 1592,591 493,079 650,894 

Local slaughters: 
res 1,416 1,527 1,694 
DE Sinctncsasea caus 2,032 1,970 2,209 
MD Skisavesoecen dawn 15,955 17,474 18,500 
RD: 06s 0500905 unto sa 3,385 4,036 3,846 
eX 

HULL OIL MARKET. 

Hull, England, March 13, 1929.—( By 


Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 31s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 28s 3d. 
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Powers Thermostatic Regulators 
There is one for 


every process in th: packing industry. Write 

us about any temperature problem troubling you 

and we will send bulletin describing the type 

of regulator that will give you the best results. 
37 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago. 
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IMPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS, 

Imports of meats into the United 
States during January, 1929, and for 
six months ended December, 1928, with 
comparisons, are reported by the U, §, 
Department of Commerce, as follows: 


JANUARY. 
1929. 1928, 
oes yg A EP red So | 1,548,924 1,693,907 
a a Cerne % 177,938 $ 201,640 
Vv eal, “fresh, MG sedesaso0e hs 176,262 200,646 
Va cccoccccccsecccssseeH 18,379 § BEG 
at ol veal, pickled or 
cured, Ibs. ......00e0e00- 69,842 649,570 
WARDS coccccesesecccvccne cd 9,467 $ 73,701 
Pork, baste Mes Geticawee sas 135,548 360,050 
Snes btewiewe'sen seis we'd & 24,080 56,555 
= Ble kled, salted, etc., Ibs. 197,412 344,738 
se seccceeseecere seed 4,432 $ 111,009 
Hane, " shoulders, bacon, Ibs. 240, 364,687 
FERED secs ce scckwen see cesee 77,898 $ 106,575 
—. ee 8,288 9,265 
Ho I TS eee x 1,261 $ 907 
Lamb, “tech, er eee 76,471 48,182 
Bore cect kiwxereo conn $ 12,873 $ 8965 
Other fresh meats, Ibs. ...... 544, 698,129 
Pena oe oe vent ss a4 o $ 83,422 $ 83,062 
Other prepared or preserved 
- on Pn ods. h che oss 946,922 907,639 
WE Sec cad ssn sets s ese owe $ 121,670 $ 103,157 
Cc uk meats, Ibs. ......... 5,745,763 2,800,524 
SD. Saige shawn ab ssa ees we & 756,976 $ 352,161 
Poaltzy, fresh, tbs. ......0. 417,843 783, 
A ere $ 105,103 $ 174,081 
Poultry, dressed, Ibs. ....... 119,747 =: 107, 
OO rrr we 
SIX MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER. 
1928. 1927. 
Meet, free, We. 2 occ cnc sewed 38,891,750 28,751,625 
Value Rt oa seein ass $3,627,121 
Veal, fresh, Ibs. ............ 3,535,490 3,005,787 
NRF SF SR er $ 589,458 $ 453,808 
Beef and veal, pickled or 
cured, ibs. ............. 5,488,006 ..cccum 
WE. “Gaadwectsesss608s 6am $ 650,504 ........ 
.~-* hae A rns or 4,798,936 5,791, 
PEEP OO Eee $ 983,892 $1,105,334 
Pork, ‘Pie kled, salted, etc., lbs 8,980 
SSmeSbO pH Chasse beh 2,853 
aang " ehauiiens, bacon, Ibs. Re — oi re 
WED ae cvod ae +200 ¢aws 54508 27° 995 o oe eague 
Matton, fresh, Ibs. ......... 153 249 283,105 
DR Me Ce dass ss iewaa vaul-ee $ 16,514 20,321 
Tam, fresh, Te. ..c.s0s005 1,036,878 1,829,891 
eer 219,501 $ 351,887 
Other fresh meats, Ibs. ..... 3,238,291 2,771,018 
MD: vinnie bhan< cen so 0s 502, 
Other prepared or preserved 
eI rs 7: 9,578,233 13,700,608 
Ere ee $1,195,737 $2,138,408 
ad meats, Ibs. ......... 29,052,881 14,250,944 
Se So cuwebe sesneeesedee $3,469,934 $1,767,065 
Poultry, frogh, The. ....-.5. 3,593,021 2 542,086 
Serr $1,035,213 $ 709,828 
Poultry, dressed, Ibs. ...... 184,637 267,718 
MD Sal cdunatadsctatabess ‘S$ 120.254 $ 162,824 
> 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 

Cold storage holdings of butter, 
cheese and eggs on March 1, 1929, 
with comparisons, are reported as fol- 
lows by the U. S. Bureau of Agri 
tural Economics: 


5- yr. ay., 
Mch. 1. Mch.1, Meh.1, 
1929. 1928. 1929. 
M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
Butter, 

creamery ............- 11,911 14,404 17,461 
Cheese, 

ee eee ee 49,435 36,710 37,697 
ee 6.605 5,348 i, 
Cheese, brick 

and Munster ......... 981 1,247 1,286 
Cheese, 

Limburger ............ 901 1.159 1,080 
Cheese, 

Ee er etre 5,933 4,325 4,606 
EE ER ana Sawa hoes 38,280 31,362 23,210 
Nee ee 11.000 66,000 60,000 

——_%- - 
FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on March 1, 1929, with comparisons, 
are reported as follows by the U. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


5-yT. a¥ 

Mch.1, Mch.1, Meh.1, 

1929. 1928. 1929. 

Mibs. Mlibs. Mlbs 

MORE os oaks sca sense 18,041 11,818 14,24 
EE TAS cascies mets esas 7,985 7,883 sees 
eo Np eat eer 28,802 31,101 40,298 
ES RRS RRR: Hepat 8,418 17, 16,346 
| Re is ae 14.463 11,913 12,87 
Miscellaneous |.......... 16,426 23,513 26,128 





103,404 110,48 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW — Further easiness fea- 
tured the market for tallow at New 
York, some 200,000 Ibs. of extra 
changing hands at 9c, a new low for 
the downward movement. Selling pres- 
sure was not large, but demand was 
limited, with soapers constantly bidding 
under the market and figuring, that 
for the time being at least, the situation 
was in their favor. The action of the 
market has been more or less disap- 
pointing to the producer who is in a 
fairly well sold-up position, but on the 
other hand, buyers appear to have 
satisfied nearby requirements. This 
has made for a condition where the 
consumer can mark time for the im- 
mediate future. 

An unsteady tone in other soapers’ 
materials attracted some attention, 
and it was noticeable that less was 
heard of possible tariff developments. 
However, it is more than likely that the 
tariff situation will become a factor 
again next month, when the special 
Congressional session opens. At New 
York, extra f.o.b. was quoted at 9c; 
special, loose, 8%c; edible, 9% @10c. 
At Chicago, the market ruled quiet and 
barely steady owing to limited demand. 
Buyers and sellers were apart. Chi- 
cago edible was quoted at 9%4@9%c; 
fancy, 9%4c; prime packer, 9%@9%c; 
No. 1, 834@9c; No. 2, 8%c. 

At the London auction, 940 casks were 
offered and 828 sold. Mutton was 
quoted at 48s6d@44s6d; beef 42@44s; 
good mixed, 39s@42s. At Liverpool, 
Australian tallow was steady. Choice 
was quoted at 43s3d, and good mixed 
at 41s6d. 

STEARINE—The market in the east 
has ruled rather quiet, but held stead- 
ily. Oleo, New York, was quoted at 
lle nominal. At Chicago, oleo was 
quiet and barely steady at 10%4c. 

OLEO OIL—While demand was quiet, 
the-market ruled very steady. Extra 
New York was quoted at 11%@11%c; 
medium, llc; lower grades, 10%c. At 
ae” extra was quiet but steady at 
1l%e. 








See page 40 for later markets. 





LARD OIL—Demand was fairly good 
and the market was steady, with edi- 
ble, New York, quoted at 15%c; extra 
winter, 1334c; extra, 184%4c; extra No. 
1, 18%c; No. 1, 18%c; No. 2, 12%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was 
fairly good and the market was steady. 
Pure, New York was quoted at 15c. 
Extra 13%4c; No. 1, 13%c; cold test, 
18% @19c. 

GREASES—A moderate volume of 
trade and an easier range was the fea- 
ture in greases at New York the past 
week. Demand was limited, and a little 
selling pressure developed, but pro- 
ducers were slow in accepting the. lower 
levels. Consumers were interested in a 
fair way, but at prices somewhat be- 
low the ruling levels. Some business 
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passed in superior house grease there 
at 8%c. The developments in tallow 
continued to have a sympathetic in- 
fluence and as a result,.a barely steady 
tone prevailed in most of the soapers’ 
materials. At New York, choice yel- 
low and house were quoted at 814c; 
superior house, 84@8%c; A. white, 
8% @8%c; B. white, 85@8%c; choice 
white, 9%4¢ nominal. 

At Chicago, a very limited trade fea- 
tured the grease market, with the tone 
about steady. At Chicago, brown was 
quoted at 8%c; yellow, 84%@8%c; B 
white, 8%c; A. white, 8%@9c; choice 
white, 9%c. 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, March 14, 1929. 


Blood. 


Blood market is showing a good de- 
mand and more strength. Sales are 
being made today at $5.00, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, carlot basis. 


Unit. 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground...............6. $5.00 


Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 

Hog tankage materials showed im- 
proving demand the past week. Sales 
are good at $4.75 & 10c, Chicago, carlot 
ew Finished product also is moving 
well. 


Unit Ammonia. 
Ground, Pa ane ammonia..... $4.75 & 10 
Unground, 11% to 12% comeaia.. 4.50@4.75 & 10 
Ground, 8 to 8% ammonia...... 4. 4.75 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia...... 4.25@4.50 & 10 


Fertilizer Materials. 


A good demand continues for fertil- 
izer materials. Sellers are bullish 
today, following good sales at $3.75 
& 10c, f.0.b. Middle West. 

Unit Ammonia. 
High grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ 8.75 & 10 
oe and ungr., 6-9% am. ta 
HOMO MEER Go cas. Vaens ecacaccces 8.75@ 4.00 
Bons po TER low grd., per ton. 24.00 
pO OS a TRIE Be 3.7 
Bone Meals. 


Inquiry for bone meals is somewhat 
better today, although sales have not 
come out in volume. Prices nominal. 


Per Ton. 
. a | Pree erry fe $50.00@55.00 
SORIA, : GHEE ho oot vows divsnscccnces 26. 29.00 
Steam, unground ........ccceccccoee 26. 28.00 


Cracklings. 
Cracklings continue weak, trading 
absent. Market today is on basis of 
95c@$1.05 per unit of protein content. 


~— 4 Per Ton. 
pressed ani . unground, 
unit, protein pons gee anaeees ong -$ .95@ 1.05 


Soft pred. pork, ac. grease & quality. $5.00@90.00 
Soft prsd. beef = grease & pa 50. 55.00 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Market for gelatine and glue stocks 
remains about as last week, more or 











less quiet, with trading only fair; 
prices in general nominal. 


og kf eer ere $40. 42.00 
Pe re 30.00@33.00 
TR BUND voc ue cdg Becsccach cuvs 40.00@42.00 
Cattle om, skulls®and. knuckles.... 41.00 00 
N° MND 6 on cs hndoagedcengecs 31.00@35.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib..... 5c 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $50.00@100.00 
Bene, OER ORES... cecdcctcnccccsecews 56: 120.00 
Se eee ree eee eee 45. 47.00 
SUE WD. Sv scgacqavexad ceedcnaas 27.00@ 28.00 
(Note—Foregoing ces are for mixed carloads 


of unassorted materials, indicated above.) 
Animal Hair. 


Animal hair situation is in fair shape. 
Steady demand continues; prices rather 
firm; inquiry good. 


Coil and fleld dried ..........cccceeee 3 8c 
grey, summer, per Ib....... 4 5c 

Processed grey, winter, per Ib......... 6%4@ Tc 

Cattle switches, each*...........see0. 44@ 5c 


*According to count. 
—@o— 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, March 13, 1929. 

There has been little change in the 
New York market during the past week, 
as the demand for both fertilizer and 
feeding materials is still limited. A 
better demand, however; is expected to 
develop within the next week if weath- 
er conditions are favorable. 

The demand for nitrate of soda has 
improved, and spot stocks are held at 
$2.25, ex-vessel New York, as there is 
only a limited quantity for sale for 
March delivery. 

Cracklings are offered at lower 
prices, with bids solicited at current 
quotations. 

Ground dried blood is held at $4.50, 
f.o.b. New York, and sales of South 
American have been reported under this 


figure. 
RSE 
ARKANSAS CRUSHERS TO MEET. 


The annual convention of the Arkan- 
sas Cottonseed Crushers Association 
will be held on April 15 and 16 at the 
Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Among other prominent speakers 
scheduled for this meeting, Christie 
Benet, genéral counsel of the Interstate 
Cottonseed Crushers Association, will 
‘discuss the “Nationalization of the In- 
dustry” and the code of trade practice 
which it has adopted. 

PS SEES 
PLAN FERTILIZER CONVENTION. 


The fifth annual convention of the 
‘National Fertilizer Association will be 
held the week of June 10, 1929, at the 
Hotel Griswold, New London, Conn. 











THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings | 






Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, March 12, 1929. 


Extra tallow, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 9% 
@9%c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks 
New York, 8%c lb.; Manila cocoanut 
oil, tanks, coast, 7%c lb.; Cochin co- 
coanut oil, barrels New York, 10@ 
10%e. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels New 
York, 12@12%c lb.; crude corn oil, bar- 
rels New York, 10% @l11c lb.; olive oil 
foots, barrels New York, 1032@10%c 
lb.; 5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels 
New York, $1.30@1.35 gal. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
York, 12%c lb.; palm kernel oil, bar- 
rels New York, 9%c lb.; red oil, barrels 
New York, 104%2@l1lic lb.; Niger palm 
oil, casks New York, 842@8%c lb.; 
ae palm oil, casks New York, 9%c 


—— Yo 


MARGARINE TO SANTO DOMINGO. 

The internal revenue tax on imports 
of oleomargarine into Santo Domingo 
has been increased from 10 to 40 cents 
per net kilo, by a law approved Dec. 12, 
1928. The products taxed include but- 
terine and ail imitations and butter sub- 
stitutes made of milk. 


en 


DETERMINING SEED VALUE. 


In a letter published in a recent issue 
of the Oil Mill Gazetteer, a correspon- 
dent raises the question of how the 
value of seed can be determined, and 
the need for having such information 
for the intelligent operation of an oil 
mill. He says: 

Why could we not get some way to 
determine the value of our raw ma- 
terials before it is purchased? There 
lies one of the greatest burdens of the 
oil mill industry. I presume this is one 
of the big jobs for somebody, but as 
long as we are going along as we are, 
there is no way for the industry to 
become progressive. 

When one cannot take figures and 
show what is in the raw material stock, 
how is it possible to figure the profit 
from a ton of seed? 

I have had men say, “I believe the 
seed John or Tom or Bill has over there 
is worth the price because it was raised 
on bottom land,” and so on. 

You surely cannot mill efficiently be- 
hind such guess work. Our industry 
wil! not get far until that is settled. 
Why? Simply because we purchase 
our seed without knowing what we are 
buying. 

There are towns having a diversified 
line of manufacturing and including oil 
mills. You go to an oil mill and see 
how they grade their seed and then go 
to the other establishments and see how 
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PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTONSEED AND PRODUCTs, 


Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products many. 
factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for seven months ended Feb, 
1929, compared to a year ago, as reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND (Tons). 


State. 


Georgia ....... 

Louisiana ........ 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 


Tennessee 
Texas 


*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 21,972 tons and 89,784 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 84,699 
tons and 44,552 tons reshipped, for 1929 and 1928, respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 
Produced Aug. 1 


Item. Aug. 1. to Feb. 28. Feb, 28, 
Cotulla lh ccccccescccccescces *20,350,682 1,323,254,856 1,255,786,240 *125,890,952 
ey re 16,296,641 1,263,036,767 1,139,274,557 161,127,450 
Rofaed GE ..ccccccccsccccces $335, 993,223 C7) OR RTG ee ——i(ién wwe ow $567,278, 987 
DEED © 9.4005 sini vanseus 378,612,700 UL rrr Tree 568, 666,530 
CRD NE TAs 6 ces ccccccce 32,648 1,901,701 1,677,367 256,982 
MER: Sondcbesdyetccacnst 63,632 1,795,998 1,688,172 171,458 
29,291 1,141,249 1,024,446 146,004 
045 1,143,722 1,160,773 150,904 
994 890,783 718,793 215,984 
46,177 747,373 639,502 154,048 
2,775 53,885 53,238 342 
21,930 59,734 62,039 19,65 
1,903 35,346 24,014 18,235 
1,842 28,723 22,427 8,138 





*Includes 3,093,476 an 
respectively. 


tIncludes 7,594,021 and 3,823,562 Ibs. held by refiners, 
places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments, and 10,166,451 and 13,286,845 Ibs, in 
transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., Aug. 1, 1928, and Feb. 28, 1929, 


respectively. 


**Produced from 1,193,027,256 lbs. of crude oil. 





d 14,145,825 Ibs. held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 
3,290,652 and 30,318,957 lbs. in ‘transit to refiners and consumers, Aug. 1, 1928, and Feb. 28, 1929, 
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Crushed On hand at mills 
Aug. 1 to Feb. 28. ‘eb. 28, 

1929. 1928. 1929. 1928, 
4,230,549 4,028,539 646,849 483,157 
223,818 253,482 34,549 33,672 
56,618 467 4,526 878 
834,212 271,742 49,054 81,855 
61,693 42,321 24,920 7,922 
391 386,219 42,860 27,673 
176,491 154,692 27,346 10,893 
547 455,668 188,824 82,209 
261,780 265,389 28,161 20,460 
495 312,567 47,279 67,875 
888 184,275 8,895 11,248 
593 232,708 59,813 20,204 
1,488,390 1,360,769 174,669 158,000 
633 69,240 5,953 2,178 







Shipped out Aug. 1 
to Feb. 28. 














brokers, agents, and warehousemen at 













they grade their raw material, and you 
will understand exactly what I mean. 

I think that when a man sells seed 
to a mill he should guarantee the 
analysis just as we guarantee the fin- 
ished product. 


a 


MEMPHIS SEED AND MEAL. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., March 9, 1929.—Cot- 
tonseed averaged 90c@$1.15 lower on 
old crop months in the past week’s trad- 
ing on the Memphis Merchants Ex- 
change, while new crop deliveries 
represented by September-October op- 
tions were 50 and 35c lower, respec- 
tively. 

The decline was the result of lower 
estimates of average yields of late 
gathered seed which are now being re- 
ceived at the mills. The clearing house 
committee estimate of these yields, 
figured on the spot value of products, 
indicates a gross value of $57.58 for 
prime cottonseed, as follows: 





321 Ibs. oil @ 9ic........... $29.69 
804 Ibs. meal @ 43.50........ 17.49 
542 lbs. hulls @ 10.00........ 2.71 
150 lbs. lint @ 5c............ 7.50 

$57.39 


(Manufacturing loss, 183 Ibs.) 


Oil, representing approximately 80 
per cent of the value of cottonseed, held 
steady to firm during the past week, 
and, while crude has not advanced above 
91%4c, Memphis, the New York options 
have continued strong in anticipation 
of higher tariffs against competing 
oriental oils. 

Hulls and linters are unchanged, and 
meal is still under pressure. 

Interest in the new crop deliveries 
continues rather widespread, and some 
hedges are being felt in these months. 


Those bullishly inclined, however, con- 
tinue to point to the possibility that an 
upward revision in the tariff may add 
considerable to the average value of 
cottonseed. The mills, in agitating an 
increase in the tariff on oils, have held 
forth that any advance in the value re- 
sultant from this revision will be passed 
directly to the farmer. 

Cottonseed meal closed the week 
20@30c down on old crop months, which 
are still under pressure; 60c down on 
October, and 85c down on November. 
The March option is relatively stronger 
than the more distant months, and this 
option is apparently in control of the 
spot interests. 

Traders feel that the government re- 
port will show a relatively lower con- 
sumption, as this report will reflect the 
movement during February, known to 
have been extremely light in this sec 
tion. Texas, however, has strengthened 
during the past week, and Dallas-basis 
43 per cent meal traded in at $43.00@ 
43.50. Meal is very cheap on a protein 
basis compared with other concentrates, 
but the demand has not improved much, 
if any, on the decline. ; 

Cottonseed and meal future prices on 
the Memphis Merchants Exchange 
the week ended March 9: 

PRIME COTTONSEED. 








jose— 

High. Low. 3/9 3A 

BAS, ccnked 48.50 47.85 48.10 49.25 
I aie 49.00 48.30 48.40 49.50 
a 49.30 48.60 48.90 49.80 
Oct. 42.15 41.50 41.85 42.15 
Ws -iscahek. nose oe ne 


PRIME 41% PROTEIN COTTONSEED MBAl. 












\ose-——— 

High, Low. 3/9 3/2 
re 43.85 43.25 ° 43.65 43.85 
May ....... 44,25 43.70 43.90 4.00 
Eee 44.50, 44.00 44.15 ‘4 
ES 38.35 37.80 87.90 38.00 
MOGs esis. os 87.50 37.25 87.25 eon 
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Vegetable Oil Markets © 


Trade Fair — Market Irregular — Cash 
Trade Slow—Crude Easier—Liquida- 
tion Factor—Government Report Dis- 
counted—Lard Steady. 


A fairly good volume of trade fea- 
tured the market in cotton oil futures 
on the New York Produce Exchange 
the past week. Prices showed consid- 
erable firmness for a time, under scat- 
tered buying and covering, with a bet- 
ter lard market, firmness in actual oil 
and expectations of a favorable govern- 
ment report. An overbought condition, 
however, developed, and when buying 

wer failed to follow the advance, 
liquidation set in and caught the mar- 
ket poorly supported, resulting in a 
rather sharp setback. 


The buying the early part of the 
week was scattered, and selling on the 
setback was rather general as a result. 
A good part of the trade was of a pro- 
fessional character and operations as a 
whole were not very significant. Com- 
mission houses and locals were on both 
sides, but the fact that the greatest 
volume of pressure was on the July 
delivery, was taken as indicating that 
it was the dumping of speculative hold- 
ings, rather than any important pres- 
sure. 

At times there was buying on the 
strength in cotton and unfavorable ad- 
vices from the South. Complaints of 
delayed plowing and new crop prepara- 
tions continued rather general, so much 
so that there was more or less talk of 
a late start, which makes climatic con- 
ditions for the immediate future an im- 
portant price-making factor. 


Setbacks in Lard and Hogs. 


The lard market and hogs bulged to 
new season’s highs, with the run of 
hogs again small in the West, but there 
was a subsequent sharp setback in both 
those markets. 

The crude oil situation was very 
steady, until the middle of the week, 
when crude prices eased somewhat, in- 
fluenced by the break in oil futures. 

Expectations were that February con- 
sumption would range between 275,- 
000 and 300,000 bbls. The government 
report indicated a consumption last 
month of 279,000 bbls., or 5,000,000 bbls. 
more than the same time last year. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Such a liberal distribution could not 
be considered bearish, yet the figures 
were disappointing, possibly due to the 
fact that the visible supply in all po- 
sitions, at 2,168,000 bbls., was about 
21,000 bbls. larger than the same time 
last season. Aparently the report had 
been discounted. The fact that the visi- 
ble stocks are in strong hands was 
quickly forgotten, although this feature 
might easily become effective again. 

Cash oil trade ruled quiet throughout 
the week. Fresh buying interest was 
said to be moderate and routine, but 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., March 14, 1929.— 
Decline in cotton, corn and lard, and 
smaller increase in consumption of oil 
during February than expected, led to 
a downward trend in both crude and re- 
fined the past few days. This was 
offset by liberal buying of March-April 
bleachable by large manufacturers of 
compound on the basis of 9.95¢ per lb., 
loose, New Orleans. Further declines, 
if any, are likely to prove slight and 
of short duration, whereas, should lard 
advance, oil will follow, as crude stocks 
are below last year’s and refined is in 
strong hands. Crude, steady, 8%c, 
Texas, and 9c Valley, with light offer- 
ings following sales earlier in the week. 


Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., March 14, 1929.—Prime 
cottonseed, west Texas, and Dallas ter- 
ritory, nominal; snaps and bollies, nom- 
inal; prime crude oil, 8%@9c; 43 per 
cent cake and meal, f.o.b. Dallas, $44.50; 
hulls, $11.00; mill run linters, 4@5c. 
Rain today. 


Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) — 

Memphis, Tenn., March 14, 1929.— 
Quite a quantity of crude has been sold 
in the Valley this week at 9c most of 
it for March and April shipment. Forty- 
one per cent cottonseed meal, $44.00, 
Memphis; loose cottonseed hulls, 10%c, 
f.o.b. Memphis. 


distribution against old orders so far 
this month is understood to be on a 
fairly good scale. Sentiment as a whole 
was more mixed, but some reinstating 
of sold-out lines was in evidence on the 
setbacks. 


A number of professional operators 
are looking for more or less help from 
lard in the near future, and also be- 
lieve that the — bull pool in cot- 
ton will have further success during 
the next few weeks. This, it is held, 
—— prove a sustaining influence in 
oil. 

Liberal Carryover Predicted. 


The bearish element, however, is 
looking at the liberal remaining sup- 
plies the balance of the season, which 
it contends, forecast a liberal carry- 
over into the new season. 

The tariff situation has almost entire- 
ly been forgotten, although this will 
again come to the front next month 
when the special session of Congress 
meets on farm relief and the tariff. 

In the Southeast, crude was 9c bid; 
Valley, 9c sales, and Texas, unquoted. 
The detailed government report showed 
that at the beginning of March the 
mills had on hand 81,435,170 Ibs. of 
crude, of which Texas held 27,170,679 
lbs.; Alabama, 4,554,980 Ibs.; Arizona, 
301,413 Ibs.; Arkansas, 7,727,290 Ibs.; 
California, 403,529 Ibs.; Georgia, 3,830,- 
443 lbs.; Louisiana, 1,325,236 Ibs.; Mis- 
sissippi, 7,545,994 Ibs.; North Caro- 
lina, 4,286,846 Ibs.; Oklahoma, 14,065,- 
129 Ibs.; South Carolina, 2,839,075 Ibs.; 
Tennessee, 4,744,181 lbs., and all others, 
2,640,375 Ibs. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions: 
Friday, March 8, 1929. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


SHOR... 6 el kee eke eee 1085 a 1165 
Mar. .... 1600 1090 1090 1085 a 1090 
BRS isis! ned ete eee 1080 a 1105 
May ......8800 1094 1090 1090 a .... 
UN 6 oi 6: tae Rane eee 1090 a 1105 
July - 8600 1115 1112 1112 a .... 
pT Aa BE ei EP oder NM 1113 a 1122 
Sept. .... 100 1129 1129 1125 a 1127 
CFOs acs. 100 1105 1105 1100 a 1105 


Total sales, including switches, 9,200 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 9%c bid. 








REFINED 





BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


ASPEGREN & CO., Inc. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE BLDG. 


NEW YORK CITY 


CRUDE 





TO BUY OR SELL PRIME SUMMER YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
oom NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 




















COTTON OIL 
CONSUMERS 


Find the New Orleans Contract 
Market an ideal means of sup- 
plying their needs. The volume 
of tenders in liquidation of the 
spot month always find ready 
takers and prices are not ap- 
preciably affected. Bulk deliv- 
ery, stabilized differences, weight, 
grade and quality guaranteed 
by an indemnity bond, are a 
few of the advantages of the 














New Orleans Refined Cotton 
Seed Oil Market 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 











premnens 





The Procter & Gamble Co. 
Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


om ware 


The Edward Flash Co. 


29 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES. 
Exchange 


On the New York Produce 
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Saturday, March 9, 1929. 
1085 a .. 
MNS Pike adn te OG eie one 1087 a 109 
ape. See COR Me Shweta 1075 a 1105 
Oy. sui 200 1098 1090 1093 a .... 


1090 a 1110 

.. 1700 1114 1111 1114 a.... 

DE ids oS 0. eae noes Oe ER 1115 a 1125 

Sept. .... 600 1127 1126 1127 a 1129 

Oct. 1104 a 1110 

Total sales, including switches, 2,500 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 9%c bid. 


Monday, March 11, 1929. 


1090 a Bid 

600 1091 1090 1090 a 1095 

pr. 1090 a 1110 

..e-- 8000 1096 1094 1095 a .... 

1095 a 1112 

July ..... 1500 1116 1115 1115 a 1116 

BMS 5 scree a's oe a neue 1122 a 1127 

Sept. .... 83000 1130 1129 1129 a .... 

Pe sss 2 octane ett eee 1105 a 1110 

Total sales, including switches, 8,100 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 9%c nominal. 


Tuesday, March 12, 1929. 


Bas, 

By icin 

Apr. 1085 a 1100 

-»-+. 8400 1097 1080 1088 a 1080 

1080 a 1105 

«+» 4700 1117 1104 1104 a.... 

ug. 1100 a 1120 

Sept. .... 1900 11380 1120 1120 a.... 

a 100 1107 1107 1098 a 1108 

Total sales, including switches, 10,400 

bbis. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 

Wednesday, March 13, 1929. 


Spot S07 @: 20% 
Mar. .... 1100 1087 1084 1078 a 1083 
Apr. 1080 a 1098 
May ..... 1800 1086 1075 1077 a .... 
1080 a 1099 
.. 8500 1108 1094 1097 a 1098 
200 1102 1101 1105 a 1108 
Sept. .... 8000 1120 1110 1118 a .... 
Oct. ..... 800 1107 1107 1098 a 1110 
Total sales, including switches, 14,400 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 9c bid. 
Thursday, March 14, 1929. 


ORE iin cos Gui whee soko 1085 a .... 
MOE Sia. bank 1080 1078 1078 a 1085 
UE. case ooneueaecbers 1075 a 1098 
May 1077 1072 1076 a 1080 
| eee se eer 1080 a 1100 
July 1098 1092 1098 a .... 
Aug...... .... 1109 1108 1108 a 1110 
eee 1108 1106 1112 a 1114 
on et ne eng ae 1096 a 1100 
Sales, 4,800 bbls. 








See page 40 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—A rather quiet 
but steady market was the feature 
again the past week, with offerings not 
pressing, but with consumers moving 
slowly pending developments. At New 
York, tanks were quoted at 8%c, while 
Pacific coast tanks were quoted at 7%c, 
asked. 

CORN OIL—The market was some- 
what easier, due to larger offerings and 
a slow demand, with prices quoted at 
9% @9%c, f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—The market was 
very qiuet and more or less nominal, 
with tanks, New York, quoted at 10%4c; 
barrels, 12%c and Pacific coast tanks 
quoted at 9%c. 

PALM OIL—The trade was marking 
time, pending developments. Offerings 
were moderate but the market barely 
steady, influenced by easiness in com- 
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petitive quarters and a lack of broad 
consuming demand. Cable offerings, 
however, were not pressed. At New 
York, spot Nigre was quoted at 8\%e¢: 
shipment Nigre, 7.80c; spot Lagos, 
8%c, and shipment Lagos, 8% @8%c, 

PALM KERNEL OIL—A moderate 
routine interest was in evidence, but 
the market generally was quiet and 
about steady. New York, tanks, quoted 
at 8.15c, futures, 8c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Quietness con- 
tinued the feature in this market, pend- 
ing new crop offerings. At New York, 
spot foots were quoted at 11c; nearby, 
10%c, and March forward, 10%c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL — Nominally 
quoted at 8@8%4c, shipment. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL — Demand for 
store oil was moderate and about 
steady, with spot oil quoted at %c over 
March; Southeast crude, 9c bid; Valley, 
9c sales; Texas, unquoted. 

a 

SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES, 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., March 14.—The 
Shortening and Oil Division of the In- 
terstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa. 
tion reports the following quotations: 


Shortening—tierce basis. 
Northern states, east of Rocky Mts. .12%@.12 
.124%@. 
18% at 
-12%@.12 
cri 12 
.12%@. 
¥%c less than white. 


Southern states, east of Rocky Mts. 
a er rere 
Salad Oil. 
Northern states, east of Rocky Mts. 
Southern states, east of Rocky Mts. 
Pacific Coast (port cities).......... 
Cooking Oil—White. 
Northern states, east of Rocky Mts. .12 
Southern states, east of Rocky Mts. Bris 
12 @.12%. 
a See 
MARGARINE IN JANUARY.. 
Production of margarine during Janu- 
ary, 1929, as reported by margarine 
manufacturers to the U. S. Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, with comparisons, 
was as follows: 


Pacific Coast (port cities)........ 
Cooking Oil—Yellow. 


January, 
1928, 
Lbs. 


Uncolored margarine ....... 28,029,386 24,818,463 
1,886,231 


January, 
1929. 


Colored margarine ......... 1,444,230 

nS ERO Se PORE Lae 29,478,616 26,204,604 

Bet SE Nott 

COTTONSEED PRODUCT EXPORTS. 

Exports of cottonseed products for 
the six months ended Jan. 31, 1929, 
with comparisons for 1928, are reported 
by the U. S. Census Bureau as follows: 

1929. 1928. 

saletacwmuae 18,687,856 21,065, 38 


’ 4,650, 
214,202 


% 255,628 
104,014 90,718 


Oil, crude, Ibs. 

Oil, refined, lbs. 
Cake and meal, tons 
Linters, running bales 


ainsi 


NEW ORLEANS OIL TRADING. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., March 12, 1929— 
During the past week, values have beet 
firm, due to a stronger market an 
pating a bullish February consumption 
report, issued this morning. However, 
the figures were rather disappointing, 
amounting to only 279,000 bbls., where 
as the trade was looking for consump 
tion in excess of 300,000. bbls. = 
even hoped that the figure would 
820,000 bbls. : 

The market has been narrow ani 
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rather dull in anticipation of this re- 
port, but showed some firmness because 
of backward preparations for the new 
cotton crop and fear of a drastic in- 
crease in the tariff on competing oils. 

Crude in the Valley is 9@9%c bid, 
9.25c asked; very little business being 
done and very little offering. In the 
Southeast, crude is 9.12%c bid, 9.25c 
asked; in Texas, sales are reported at 
9,00c, the cheapest price at which crude 
can be bought. Mills do not seem 
anxious to sell. 

Preparations for the new cotton crop 
are far behind a normal season and, 
while the heavy rain reported should 
have given a good seasoning in the 
ground, little plowing has been ac- 
complished. The only sections in the 
Cotton Belt which are reported normal 
are the Southeast and Central and 
Western parts of Texas. 

With hog receipts falling rapidly, 
bearing out the government estimate of 
the 12 per cent shortage in hogs, the 
lard market is expected to advance 
sharply. Thus it is difficult to believe 
any considerable decline could take 
place in cottonseed oil. 


<ensitiipncenen 


INSTITUTE COMMITTEES NAMED. 
(Continued from page 26.) 
Richardson, chairman, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago; Frederic Fenger, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago; David 
Klein, The Wilson Laboratories, Chi- 
cago; F. W. Kurk, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago; W. Lee Lewis, Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, Chicago; W. H. Lip- 
man, Swift & Company, Chicago; C. 
Robert Moulton, Institute of American 
Meat Packers, Chicago; J. J. Vollert- 
sen, Armour and Company, Chicago; E. 
N. Wentworth, Armour and Company, 

Chicago. 

Committee on Public Relations—G. F. 
Swift, chairman, Swift & Company, 
Chicago; John T. Agar, William Davies 
Co., Inc., Chicago; Paul I. Aldrich, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Chicago; Philip 
D, Armour, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago; Hugo F. Arnold, Arnold Brothers, 
Inc. Chicago; T. P. Breslin, Standard 


Packing Co., Los Angeles; Thomas 
Creigh, The Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago; E. A. Cudahy, Jr., e Cudahy 


Packing Co., Chicago; B. C. Dickinson, 
Louis Burk, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Otto Finkbeiner, Little Rock Packing 
Co, Little Rock, Ark.; W. H. T. Foster, 
John Morrell & Co., Sioux Falls, S. D.; 
George L. Franklin, Dunlevy-Franklin 
Co., Pittsburgh; W. K. Freiert, The Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Balti- 
more; Chester T. Gough, Kingan & 
Company, Indianapolis; Fred Guggen- 

Guggenheim Brothers, Chicago; 
Wesley Hardenbergh, Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chicago; J. S. 
Hoffman, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chicago; 
Jay C. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn, | 

F. A. Hunter, East Side Packing Co.,. 
East St. Louis, Ill.; R. D. MacManus, 
Armour and Company, Chicago; Myron 

lan, J. T. McMillan Co., St. Paul; 
George N. Meyer, Fried & Reineman 
Packing Co., Pittsburgh; T. H. Nash, 
The Cleveland Provision Co., Cleveland; 
Neuhoff, Neuhoff Packing Co., 
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Nashville; J. N. Scully, Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Buffalo; J. C. Williams, 
J. M. Denholm Brothers & Co., Pitts- 
burgh; A. D. White, Swift & Company, 
Chicago; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago. 

Committee on Purchasing Practice— 
John G. Hormel, chairman, Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; George 
Armstrong, The Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago; E. P. Dunn, Cudahy Brothers 
Co., Cudahy, Wis.; George H. Eckhouse, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago; S. A. Grow, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Ia.; F. W. Hagerman, Rochester Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y.; Walter 
Hirsch, Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

D. L. Hoff, The Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Ia.; A. B. Kessler, St. Louis 
Independent Packing Co., St. Louis; J. 
A. Mack, Batchelder & Snyder Co., Bos- 
ton; B. W. Robb, Jacob Dold Packing 
Co., Buffalo; Joseph B. Rogers, Swift 
& Company, Chicago; H. M. Shulman, 
Hammond Standish & Co., Detroit; H. 
H. Witherspoon, Pittsburgh Provision 
& Packing Co., Pittsburgh. 

Committee on Retail Merchandising 
—Guy C. Smith, chairman, Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, Chicago; C. M. Bell, 
Powers-Begg & Co., Jacksonville, IIL; 
John C. Cutting, Batchelder & Snyder 
Co., Boston; F. G. Duffield, Jacob EF. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia.; W. E. 
Felin, John J. Felin & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia; Fred Guggenheim, Guggen- 
heim Brothers, Chicago. 

I. M. Hoagland, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; Louis W. Kahn, The FE. 
Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati; J. J. Mc- 
Aleese, Pittsburgh Provision & Pack- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh; Myron McMillan, 
J. T. McMillan Co., St. Paul; R. W. 
Moody, The Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago; T. H. Nash, The Cleveland Pro- 
vision Co, Cleveland. 

W. E. O’Neill, Cudahy Brothers Co., 
Cudahy, Wis.; Chris J. Power, Power 
Packing Plant, Nashville; John W. Rob- 
erts, Roberts & Oake, Inc., Chicago; W. 
F. Schluderberg, The Wm. Schluder- 
berg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore; T. E. 
Tower, Sullivan Packing Co., Detroit; 
Horace 0. Wetmore, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago; A. D. White, Swift & Company, 
Chicago. 

Committee on Sausage—W. H. Gaus- 
selin, chairman, Mutual Sausage Co., 
Chicago; L. O. Alkire, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago; John Anderson, Pitts- 
burgh Provision & Packing Co., Pitts- 
burgh; D. J. Donohue, The Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago; F. Howard Firor, 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., ‘Brooklyn. 


Henry B. Hetzel, Hetzel & Co., Chi- 
cago; F. H. Hoy, Cudahy Brothers Co., 
Cudahy, Wis.; Philip W. Jones, Jones 
Dairy Farm, Ft. Atkinson, Wis.; Myron 
MeMillan, J. T. McMillan Co., St. Paul; 
George N. Meyer, Fried & Reineman 
Packing Co., Pittsburgh; C. M. Mickel- 
berry, Mickelberry’s Food Products Co., 
Chicago. 

Milton Schaffner, Schaffner Brothers 
Co., Erie, Pa.; George A. Schmidt, Otto 
Stahl, Inc., New York; Jack Stavely, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago; Paul W. Trier, 
Arnold Brothers, Inc., Chicago; Fred- 
erick A. Vogt, F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia; C. A. Young, The C. A. 
Young Co, Johnstown, Pa. 


Committee on_Traffic—George A. 
Blair, chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
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Harry W. Davis, John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia.; F. W. Ellis, Armour and 
Company, Chicago; Howard C. Greer, 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
Chicago; S. W. Hirschberg, St. Louis 
Independent Packing Co., St. Louis; 
Joseph T. Madden, Cudahy Brothers 
Co., Cudahy, Wis.; Charles E. Mallory, 
Kingan & Company, Indianapolis. 

O. W. O’Berg, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn.; Richard O’Hara, Swift 
& Company, Chicago; C. G. Redlick, 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo; J. W. 
Robb, The Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago; G. E. Saddy, Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Inc., Madison, Wis.; R. L. Treinen, The 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati; L. A. 
Weaver, Roberts & Oake, Inc., Chicago; 
Horace E. Wennagel, The Wm. Schlud- 
erberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore. 


‘Special Committees 


Special Committee on Federal Inspec- 
tion—Jay E. Decker, chairman, Jacob 
E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia.; F. 
A. Hunter, East Side Packing Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill; R. S. Sinclair, T, M. Sin- 
clair & Co., Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Ia.; G. 
F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
F. Edson White, Armour and Company, 
Chicago. 

Special Committee to Study Live 
Stock Marketing Methods—Willard C. 
White, chairman, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; Ben F. Hormel, Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; S. W. 
Lund, Swift & Company, Chicago; W. 
S. Nicholson, Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
E. F. Rath, The Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Ia.; G. C. Shepard, The 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; H. A. O. 
na Kingan & Company, Indianapo- 
is. 


Special Committee on Meat Standards 
—T. G. Lee, chairman, Armour and 
Company, Chicago; R. A. Stearns, vice- 
chairman, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
H. C. Carr, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago; R. F. Eagle, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; Fred Guggenheim, Guggen- 
heim Brothers, Chicago. 

Charles E. Herrick, Brennan Packing 
Co., Chicago; Lorenz Neuhoff, White 
Provision Co., Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. Price, 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo; C. J. 
Roberts, Roberts & Oake, Inc., Chicago; 
G. C. Shepard, The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago; Charles H. Vogt, F. G. 
Vogt & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Special Committee on Awards—H. P. 
Henschien, chairman, Henschien & Mc- 
Laren, Chicago; A. W. Cushman, Allied 
Packers, Inc., Chicago; George M. Fos- 
ter, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia.; 
S. C. Frazee, Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
H. J. Koenig, Armour and Company, 
Chicago; Donald Mackenzie, Swift & 
Company, Chicago; R. E. Yocum, The 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 

Special Committee on Regulatory 
Matters Affecting Sausage—R. H. Gif- 
ford, chairman, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago; Frank M. Firor, Adolf Gobel, Inc., 
Brooklyn; George E. Lettie, Arnold 
Brothers, Inc., Chicago. 

National Councillor, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of 
America—George L. Franklin, Dun- 
levy-Franklin Co., Pittsburgh. 

Representatives on National Live 
Stock and Meat Board—F. Edson 
White, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago. : 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were active and steady 
the latter part of the week due to profit 
taking which was absorbed by scattered 
commission house demand. Hog runs 
continue light. Hogs are easier and 
cash trade fair. The trade is expecting 
an increase of 2,000,000 Ibs. in the mid- 
month stocks. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil is quiet and easier due to 
fears of March tenders, local and out- 
side liquidation and poor support. Cash 
trade is better. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon, were: Mar., $10.75 
@10.83; Apr., $10.75@10.98; May, 
$10.75@10.77; June, $10.80@10.98; July, 
$10.96@10.99; August, $11.00@11.10; 
Sept., $11.11@11.13; Oct., $10.95@11.10. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 8%c. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, lic. 


— 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, March 15, 1929.—Lard, 
prime western, $12.65@12.75; middle 
western, $12.50@12.60; city, 12%@ 
12%c; refined continent, 13%c; South 
American, 12%c; Brazil kegs, 14%c; 
compound, 12%c. 

a 


BRITISH PROVISION CABLE 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, Mar. 15, 1929. 

General provision market firm with 
improved demand and trade fairly 
active on A. C. hams for prompt and 
slightly forward shipment. 

Spot market sharply higher. Picnics 
and square shoulders in better demand. 
Pure lard very quiet. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: Liv- 
erpool shoulders, square 82s; hams, 
American cut, 106s; hams, long cut, 
106s; picnics, 73s; Cumberland, 91s; 
short backs, 89s; bellies, clear, 81s; 
Canadian, 84s; spot lard, 63s 6d. 

ane ‘eee 
EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg was steady, 
according to cable advices to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Receipts of 
lard for the week were 2,396 metric 
tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Ger- 
many’s most important markets were 
79,000, at a top Berlin price of 18.74c 
a pound, compared with 128,000 at 
18.15¢ a pound the same week last year. 

The Rotterdam market was rather 
quiet with the exception of refined lard 
and extra neutral lard, for which there 
was a fair demand. 

The market at Liverpool was firm. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 28,000 for the 
week. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
a, Eg the week ending March 8 was 


—o— 
COTTON OIL EXPORTS. 


Exports of cottonseed oil from New 
York, March 1, to March 13, 1929, none. 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 


spection at seven centers during the 
week ended Friday, March 8, 1929: 


Chicago 
Kansas City, Kans 


~ Includes East St. Louis, 
fe 

CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 

Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers for the 
week ended March 7, 1929, with com- 
parisons: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 


Prev. 
week. 
$10.25 

™ 50 


SSSsssss sux: SRRB! 


$11.75 
11.75 
11.00 
11.00 
11.10 
11.00 
10.90 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York, 
March 1, 1929, to March 18, 1929, 17,- 
916,740 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
1,136,000 Ibs.; stearine, none. 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork —— from prinei- 
pal ports of the United States during 
the week ended March 9, 1929: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES, 


Mch. ch. Mone M0, Mi = 4 
, . ar. 2, 
1929. 1928. , 


1920. 
M ibs. MIbs. M Ibs. a 
934 625 14,406 


“708 “445 10.08 
i= 


lgium 
United Kingdom .... 
Other Burope 
Cuba 


49 8 
Other countries .... 182 172 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBBRLAND. 
| AT 2, oo 3,471 
To Germany eose 
United Kingdom ... 2, 8,215 
— Burope 215 


Netherlands 

United Kingdom ... 4, 
Other Burope 

Cuba 


gens 
ag S5caee 


Total 
To United Kingdom. 
Other Europe 
Canada 
Other countries .... 
TOTAL BXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended March 9, 1929. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, 
Mibs. MiIbs. M Ibs. 


2,858 18,254 
289 975 
48 
869 
2,477 
8,692 
193 


gor 
EE £ 


‘ wmatun FEE 


New York 
Philadelphia 
DESTINATION OF BXPORTS. 


Exported to: 
United Kingdom 


Manchester 
Glasgow 
Other United Kingdom 


Exported to: 

Germany (total) 5 
Foi erre 4,829 
Other Germany 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to March 15, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 91,223 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 14,491 quarters. 








STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS. 

Stocks of the principal hides and skins at the end of January, 1929, and 
December, 1928, with comparisons, based on reports received from 4,282 mani- 
facturers and dealers, and stocks disposed of during the former month, are te 
ported by the U. S. Department of Commerce as follows: 


= and lamb, skins 
vers and fleshers, dozens 


Pig and hog, 
Pig and hog strips, lbs 


Deliveries 


Jan 


‘a 


Stocks on se or in we 
) 1928. 1928. 
4,030,522 8,718,159 
prt 
24,298 
2,961,941 
152,016 
155, "487 
= 142 
6,659 
8, one, 323 
458, 123 
8,436, "480 
73,868 
298,532 
195, 4 


77,98: 


877,758 816, ofl 


*Represents deliveries by packers, butchers, dealers and importers. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—A firmer situation! 
is very apparent in the packer hide 
market. Light hides are in very strong 
demand and full cent advance paid for 
extreme native steers and light native 
cows at the close of the week; also %4c 
advance on branded cows confirmed, 
with like advance on heavy native cows 
generally credited. Last trading prices 
are bid for other descriptions, with 
killers asking 4c advance. There has 
been no pressure on offerings during 
the period, killers apparently being in 
no hurry to move hides, and the market 
being in a good statistical position. 

Spready native steers quoted at 17c, 
last paid. Last trading in heavy native 
steers was at 144%c, and two killers re- 
port this figure now bid. Couple cars 
February-March extreme native steers 
moved late in the week at 15%c, a fyll 
cent advance; earlier, one car same 
dating sold at 15c. 

Bids of 13%2c are reported for butt 
brands and 18c for Colorados, both last 
trading prices; 4c higher being asked. 
Heavy Texas steers quoted nominally 
on same basis as butt brands, and light 
Texas steers with Colorados. Extreme 
light Texas steers quoted with branded 
cows at 134c. 

Heavy native cows are understood to 
have sold quietly at 14c; while not yet 
confirmed, this report is generally be- 
lieved. Sales of 10,000 light native 
cows were made by three packers latter 
part of week at 15c, a full cent advance 
over last week; demand continues good. 
About 12,000 branded cows, mostly 
March take-off, moved late in week 
at 18%4c, or %c over last week. 

About 5,000 native bulls, January to 
date, moved this week at 1044c; branded 
bulls sold late last week at 10c for 
southerns and 9c for northerns. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Another 
local small packer has now confirmed 
the movement quietly last week of 4,000 
March hides at 14%c for all-weight 
native steers and cows and i13c for 
branded, at which time several other 
killers secured the same prices. One 
killer moved production of about 10,- 
000 March hides, here and at outside 
points, at the close of last week, pre- 
sumably on same basis. However, 
couple killers still holding March and 
some earlier hides have declined these 
prices, and market appears firm based 
on the strength in big packer light- 
weight hides. 

Last trading in the Pacific Coast 
market was on Butchertown packer 
February hides, at 11%4c for steers and 
lle for cows. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS — Last trading 
in big packer hide trimmings was at 
$36.00 per ton, Chicago basis, at which 
time a car of small packer trimmings 
moved at $35.00, Chicago basis. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hide 
market continues firm, with a good de- 
mand; however, offerings are coming 
out slowly. Good all-weights, around 
48 Ib. av., sold early at 13c selected, 
delivered, and up to 13%4c reported paid 

for lighter averages. Heavy cows 
steers priced around 12c, and 
slow. Good demand for buff 
Weights at 18c, but 13%c generally 
Good extremes can be sold 


readily at 15c, and this reported paid 
for 20/50 lb. weights, with 1544c asked 
tor 25/45 lb. and reported paid in a 
small way. Bulls quoted around 9c, 


Fselected. All-weight branded nominally 


around llc, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—VPacker caltskins firm 
and well cleaned up to March 1. Une 
sale of about 10,0uQ lebruary-March 
hides reported at Z3c, tor domestic 
shipment, early in the period; couple 
cars sold earlier tor export shipment, 
as previously reported, at 234ec. 

One car of first-saited Chicago city 
caltskins sold late this week at zlc for 
straight weights; bid of 22c reported 
in another direction for light weights, 
on split weight basis, witn 2142c for 
heavies. Mixed cities and countries 
quoted around 18@19c, and straight 
countries 17c paid. 

KIPSKINS—Couple packers cleaned 
up February kips late last week, at 19c 
for natives and l7c for over-weights; 
market now talked stronger and bid of 


194c reported, with 20c asked for na- Ib 


tives. branded kips quoted nominally 
15@16c. 

lirst-salted Chicago city kips firm; 
bid of 19c reported late this week, with 
20c asked; earlier in the week, some re- 
ported available at 1842c. Mixed cities 
and countries quoted around 17c; 
straight countries nominally 16c. 

Big packer regular slunks last sold 
at $1.35, last week, and some now of- 
fered at $1.50. Hairless slunks sold 
this week at 45c; another sale late 
last week in another direction at 50c. 

HORSEHIDES—Market steady, with 
fair demand. Straight city renderers 


generally priced $5.50@6.00, with mixed 


rig and countries moving at $4.50@ 
"SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts steady and 
priced 21@28c per I|b., according to 
section. One big packer moved a car 
of shearlings, running two-thirds No. 


seo one-third No. 2’s, at $1.50 and 
? 
quoted $7.25@7.75 per doz. straight 
run of packer lamb at Chicago; two or 
three cars ribby lambs sold at $7.50 at 
Chicago. Sales in the New York mar- 
ket reported at $7.12% per doz. straight 
run of city lamb. Big packer wool 
lambs quoted at $3.65 
lamb at Chicago, around $2.50@38.25 on 
piece basis. 
Friday of $3.65 per cwt. live lamb, 
salted basis, were declined; some sold 
later at a shade better, other offerings 
withdrawn. Small packer lamb pelts 
quoted $2.10@2.25, with up to $2.50 paid 
for heavy skins. 


steady basis. Pickled skins 


er cwt. live 


At New York, bids last 


PIGSKINS—Last trading in No, 1 


pigskin strips was at 8c, for delivery 
six months ahead. Gelatine stocks last 
sold at 5c. 


New York. . 
PACKER HIDES—Market fairly act- 


ive and firmer, with advance of %4c paid 
on native steers. 
about 3,500 February hides latter part 
of week at 14%c for native steers, 
13%c for butt brands and 13c for Colo- 
rados; another packer moved a larger 
quantity of February hides earlier, at 
same prices for butt brands and Colo- 
rados. 


One packer moved 


Bulls quoted around 10%c. 
COUNTRY HIDES—Market firm but 


trading limited, due to scarcity of of- 
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ferings. Holders of extremes have 
been encouraged by the firmness in big 
packer light hides, and generally noth- 
ing offered under 15@15%c. Some 
light southern extremes available at 
15c. Buff weights generally held at 13c 
or better. 

CALFSKINS—City calfskin market 
continues strong, with a fairly good 
trade. Market now reported fairly well 
sold up. One car of 5-7’s confirmed at 
$2.15, or 10c advance, and a car 7-9’s 
at $2.50, or 15¢ advance; further trad- 
ing on this basis reported later. The 
ayy are quoted nominally around 


ee coe 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended March 9, 1929, were 
4,212,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,550,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,289,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to March 9, this year, 
37,339,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
58,327,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides at Chicago for 
the week ended March 9, 1929, were 
4,347,000 lbs.; previous week, 5,935,000 
s.; same week, last year, 4,891,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to March 9, cur- 
rent year, 44,159,000 Ibs.; same period 
last year, 50,243,000 Ibs. 

a 
GOAT AND KID SKIN STOCKS, 


Goat and kid skin stocks held by 
tanners in this country on Jan. 31, 1929, 
totaled 6,341,534, against 6,921,171 on 
Dec. 31, 1928, and 6,211,686 on Jan. 31, 
1928. 

ceed aston 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotation on hides at Chicago -for 
the week ended March 15, 1929, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKHER HIDES. 


Week ended, Prev. Cor. week, 

Mar. 15,’29. week. 1928. 
Spr. nat. strs. 17 @17 25n 
Hvy. nat. strs. 1444b 144% 23% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. 13% 13% 2244b 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

stra. .....1344b@1l4ax @13% } ad 
Hvy. Col. strs.13b @13%4ax @13 22b 
BPx-light Tex. 

Yr 1314 @13 21% @22n 
Brnd’d cows. 13% @13 2144 @22n 
Hvy. nat. 

COWS ....... 134% @14 b tres 
Lt. nat. cows @ 4 144%4b 23 % 
Nat. wa 0% @10% 18 1844n 
Brnd’d bulls. 9 10 9 9% 164%@17 
Calfskins ...23 238% 23 23%4ax 
Kips, nat. .19% 20ax 27n 
Kips, ov-wt. 17 §164%4b@17%4ax 25 @26n 
Kips, brnd’d.15 1én 15 


1544ax 23 @24n 
Slunks, reg..1.35@1.50 1.35 1.40 
Slunks, hris..45 @50 40 50 80 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
1c per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 






Horsehides ..4.50@ 
Hogskins ...60 


Nat. all-wts. 14%b @14%b 22% 
Branded .... 13b 13b 22 
Nat. bulls ..10 10%n 10 10%4n 18 
Brnd’d bulls. 9n on 17 
Calfskins ... @21 22 23ax 27 2714n 
DB vcccess 19b @20ax 18n 25 2544n 
Slunks, reg.. 1.20 1.15 1 1.25n 
Slunks, hris.. 35 70 
COUNTRY HIDES 
Hvy. steers. @12 
Hvy. cows .. M12 
BD .eweeces 13 @13% 
Extremes 15 @15% 
IG wccccee @ 9n 
Calfskins @17 
Seecces @16n 
Light calf ..1 @1.10 
Deacons ....1.00@1.10 
Slunks, reg..35 @50 
Slunks, hris..10 @15 





SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. es See 2.50@3.25 
‘m! , 
lambs ..... 2.00@2.50 
Dry pelts ...21 @23 21 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 
Chicago, March 14, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week ago, 
light steers and yearlings are strong 
to 25c higher; medium weights and 
heavies, steady to 25c lower; butcher 
heifers, fully 25c up. The price range 
on weighty steers widened during week. 
Bulls are fully steady, and vealers $1.00 
@1.50 higher. It was largely a steer 
and yearling run. Killing quality was 
better than a week earlier, fat kinds 
predominating. Most fed steers and 
yearlings, $12.00@13.50; extreme top 
heavies, $14.50, relatively few above 
$14.00; best yearlings, $14.50; heifer 
yearlings, $13.50; numerous loads of 
little heifers, $13.00@13.35. 

HOGS — Extremely light receipts 
early in the week were responsible for 
sharp price advances, and with to- 
day’s 25@35c decline, prices are 25@ 
35c lower than last Thursday. Severe 
price breaks late last week and muddy 
country roads were partly responsible 
for the unusually light runs. Discrimi- 
nation against weighty hogs was more 
severe than recently. Today’s top, 
$11.70; bulk of good and choice 160- to 
240-lb. weights, $11.35@11.60; 250- to 
820-Ib. averages, $11.25@11.40; bulk of 
better grade 130- to 150-lb. averages, 
$10.50@11.35; few strictly choice lots, 
up to $11.60; pigs, mostly $9.25@10.75; 
bulk packing sows, $10.40@10.75, few 
up to $10.85 and $11.00. 

SHEEP—Sharp price break late to- 
day placed fat lamb values weak to 
25c below a week ago, or 50@75c be- 
low week’s high point which was also 
the season’s peak to date. Western fed 
lambs predominating in the run; ship- 
ping demand was narrow, reflecting 
weakened Eastern dressed lamb trade. 
Aged sheep, scarce, 50c@$1.00 higher; 


week’s top fat lambs, $17.85; bulk, 
$17.00@17.50; few clipped lambs, $15.00 
@16.00; top ewes, $11.00; bulk, $9.75 


@10.50. 
ean 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 

Kansas City, Kans., March 14, 1929. 

CATTLE—Lightweight fed steers and 
yearlings met a good demand, with 
closing prices 25@40c higher than a 
week ago. Weighty steers were slow 
and somewhat lower on early days, but 
some reaction later in the week put 
prices on a steady to strong basis. Con- 
siderable improvement in the quality 
was noted, especially on offerings scal- 
ing above 1,200 lbs. Choice 1,083-Ib. 
steers scored $14.15 for the top; best 
mixed yearlings brought $14.00, while 
choice heavies went at $18.75. Bulk of 
the fed arrivals cleared from $11.75@ 
13.00. Fat she stock closed at 25@50c 
higher rates, while cutter cows are 
steady to 25c over a week ago. Bull 
prices are strong, and vealers are 50c 
@$1.00 higher, with the late top at 
$17.00. 

HOGS—Moderate receipts and a 
broad shipping demand were responsi- 
ble for the 50@60c advance scored in 
values over a week previous. The high 
point was reached on Wednesday’s ses- 
sion when choice 200- to 230-lb. weights 
brought $11.50, but at the close nothing 
passed $11.35. Packers were bearish 
most of the time and resisted the ad- 
vance, and most of their purchases 
have been limited to weighty butchers 
that were not suitable for shipping pur- 
poses. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices advanced 
25@40c over a week ago, while mature 
classes are 50@75c higher. Choice 
Colorado fed lambs scored $17.35, a 
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KENNETT-MURRAY 


P.C. KENNETT & SON 
BOURBON STOCK YARDS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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new high price for the season, ang 
the bulk of the fed lots ranged from 
$16.75@17.25. Clippers cashed ag 
$15.10@15.50. Best Colorado ewes, seal. 
ing around 110 lb., made $10.25, ang 
the bulk went from $9.25@9.75. 
ne anes 
OMAHA 
(Reported by v5. Beseen of Agricultural 
Omaha, March 14, 1929, 
CATTLE — Marked unevenness feg- 
tured the demand for fed steers ang 
yearlings during the week. A broad 
urgent demand for light offerings of 
all grades carried prices sharply higher, 
the week’s upturn measuring mostly 50 
@75c. Weighty steers and medium 
weights moved slowly on each day and 
held barely steady. Light heifers ad. 
vanced 50@75c; other she stock, 2 
@50c, mostly 50c. Bulls advanced fully 
25c, and veals 50c. Several loads 
weighty steers sold at $13.50@13.%, 
and small lots yearlings, $13.75@14.00, 
HOGS—An uneven distribution of re. 
ceipts resulted in sharp price fluctua- 
tions in the hog division. Balancing the 
advances and declines, comparisons 
Thursday with Thursday show prices 
steady. Top on Thursday, $11.20. 
SHEEP—On Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, under a broad demand from 
packers and shippers, the market de 
veloped strength, and prices were car- 
ried to a new level for the winter-fed 
season. Top on Wednesday, on choice 
fed wooled lambs, reached $17.75, but 
Thursday’s market was an unevenly- 
lower affair, with most sales 50@Tbc 
lower. A good share of the week’s ad- 
vance was lost. On Thursday, extreme 
top to yard traders was $17.50, with 
bulk fed wooled lambs $16.75@17.00, 
Fat sheep show an advance of 25@50c; 
bulk fat ewes, $9.50@10.00; top, $10.25, 
——o—— 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


East St. Louis, IIl., March 14, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Steers averaging above 1,200 bb, 
about steady; other steers, gen 
25@40c higher; mixed yearlings and 
heifers, 25c to mostly 50c higher; butch- 
er cows and cutters, strong to 25c high- 
er, spots up more on cows; low cutters 
and bulls, weak to 25c lower; vealers, 
$1.25 higher. Tops for week: Yearlings 
and long yearlings, $13.50, weights 764 
Ibs. and 973 Ibs.;° 1,262-Ib. matured 
steers, $13.00; 672-lb. mixed yearlings, 
$13.50; 623-Ib. heifers, $13.10. 

HOGS—Prices were reduced 15@3le 
during the week, weightier kinds re 
flecting least loss. Pigs advanced 26¢ 
Today’s trade was mostly 10c lower, 
bulk of light and butcher hogs 
$11.40@11.70; top, $11.70. Packing 
sows, $10.00@10.10. 

SHEEP—Lamb prices advanced 
50c, sheep remaining steady. 
lambs today, $17.00@17.25; top, to cily 
butchers, $17.50; fat ewes, $8.50@95). 

a 


SIOUX CITY 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Sioux City, Ia., March 14, 192%. 


CATTLE — Fed yearlings advance 
25@50c, and matured steers 
strong to 25c higher than last Thur 


March 16, 1929, 
















































































March 16, 1929. 


day. Choice yearlings topped at $14.00; 
medium weight beeves sold up _ to 
$13.60; big weight bullocks reached 
$13.25, and most fed steers and year- 
lings went at $11.25@12.50. Fat she 
stock advanced 25c; choice heifers 
scored $12.50, and beef cows bulked at 
$8.00@9.25. Bulls and veals were firm. 
Most medium bulls brought $8.50@ 
9,00, and select vealers topped at $14.50. 

HOGS—After frequent sharp fluctua- 
tions, butcher prices averaged about 
steady. Choice strong weights topped 
late at $11.25. Desirable 180-330-lb. of- 
ferings sold mostly at $10.90@11.10, 
and 150-170-lb. kinds made $10.50@ 
10.75 largely. Packing sows were fully 
%e off, and turned mainly at $10.25 


wn. 
ioenEEP—Fat lambs showed 50c@ 
$1.00 gains, and choice handyweights 
topped at $17.75, the highest point in 
many months. Desirable killers were 
scarce below $17.00. Fat ewes ruled 
2@50c higher, and sold up to $10.10. 
a 


ST. PAUL 
. 8. icultural 

(Reported by am of Agr 

South St. Paul, Minn., March 13, 1929. 

CATTLE—Continued light receipts 
made for uneven upturns of 25@50c on 
all killing classes, with the exception 
of matured steers and bulls, these hold- 
ing steady. Top heavy steers earned 
$13.00; mediumweights, $12.75; bulk all 
weights, $10.75@12.00. She-stock values 
are at a new high for the season, com- 
mon and medium cows selling from 
$7.50@8.75; comparable heifers, $8.75 
@10.00; cutters, largely $6.00@7.00; 
bulls, $8.50@8.75. Vealers also are at 
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a new high and $1.00@1.50 above a 
week earlier, with good lights mostly at 
$16.00@16.50. 

HOGS—Sharp declines of 40@60c on 
lights and butchers ruled in the hog 
house, these selling largely at $10.75@ 
11.10, light lights at $10.75, and sows 
from $9.75@10.00. 

SHEEP—A new high in nearly a 
year was reached for fed lambs, with 
the general average 50@75c higher 
than a week earlier. Bulk of the fed 
offerings sold at $16.50@17.00; cull and 
common. lambs, $11.00@13.00; fat ewes, 
$8.50@9.50. 


ora EERE 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


St. Joseph, Mo., March 14, 1929. 

CATTLE—Values made further dis- 
tinct gains within the week. Steers 
and yearlings advanced 25@50c; she 
stock, 15@25c; vealers, 50c. Bulk of 
steers and yearlings sold from $12.00@ 
13.25, with weighty steers more scarce 
than usual and principally $12.50@ 
13.25. Several loads of the best steers 
cashed upward to $13.75 and $14.00. 
Choice heifers brought $12.75@13.00; 
top cows, $10.50; vealers, $15.50; bulk 
of heifers, $11.00@12.25; beef cows, 
$8.25@9.50; cutters, $5.50@7.00; me- 
dium bulls, $7.75@8.50. 

HOGS—tThe butcher hog market fin- 
ished about where it stood after the 
flash market a week ago. Top, which 
started out last Thursday at $11.70 
and after a very few sales dropped 
back to $11.30, was at the latter figure 
today. Bulk of hogs, 170 lbs. and over, 
$11.00@11.15. Packing sows show a 
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Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Union Stock Yards 








J. W. MURPHY CO. 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Omaha, Nebr. 









So. Omaha 
E. K. Corrigan 


25c decline; bulk, $10.00@10.25. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs advanced to a 
new high mark for the season at $17.65, 
but. were less bullish after mid-week, 
and $17.00 was mentioned as the figure 
likely to stop the best offerings. Trad- 
ing was extremely draggy, however, 
with no sales up to a late hour. Best 
fat ewes sold at $10.00. 


fe 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 


sheep at principal markets, week ended 
March 9, 1929, with comparisons: 


At 20 markets: Cattle.* Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended March 9....172,000 609,000 272,000 
OE. eve cqengaccney 168,000 683,000 307,000 
Fivianwitsacnedcosene 182,000 807,000 266,000 
ME ccebbbbcnesadnaedéws 205,000 599,000 298,000 
Mois span ueeus cheeniews 223,000 657,000 336, 
ME Waa hada ewe ekeuncees 228,000 640,000 289,000 
At 11 markets: Hogs. 
pe” GB Beerrer errr tere 507,000 
WI SE case cicciveduccaqcseeucuckwena 000 
BE da dat.n Gu wi da eaed Veet KeUUaes sa aaakioee 709,000 
BEES. cama Kdedangabewes dondsc os cacdeumneee 526,000 
GS ivy acdvicedesutxcssssavecwncetewacnel 571,000 
TR heb hbs cme sdecedens shneetanasueenenied 564,000 
At 7 markets: Cattle.* Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended March 7....128,000 455,000 202,000 
Previous week .......... 131,000 520,000 223,000 
WE eccsicecucs se teeadcuk 130,000 627,000 181,000 
SE. fia ven cna ascoulnaerea 151,000 468,000 202, 
eeeewvevavcaretnaess 173,000 k 234,000 
WP rcusclbdchadcuusiaued 175,000 492,000 200,000 





*Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph, 
counted as cattle previous to 1927. 


eas 


BUFFALO LIVESTOCK IN FEB. 

The receipts and disposition of live- 
stock at Buffalo, N. Y., during Feb- 
ruary, 1929, were as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Receipts ........ 9,692 22,034 61,844 109,402 
Shipments ...... 3,638 18,406 39,563 97,583 
Local slaughter.. 6,210 3,755 21,482 11,713 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 


Operating on Three Markets 


Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 











Write or wire us 
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BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 








The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Write—’Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 
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Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO 








Sacer 
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Strictly Hog Order Buyers on | 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS | 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 








Order Buyers of Live Stock 


McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 
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Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 


; H 
chasing Agents? ; Union Secs Finds, So. St. Paul, Minn. 

















R.R 


. Lewis Co. 


Buyers Only 
Cattle 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS TUESDAY, MARCH 12, 1929. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 9, 1929. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 











Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Getenge sazsten envied vont eae __ _— 
’ Remmem ORY . ccc ccsscee ’ ’ ’ 
oe alana i oem eee 7,000 _ 8,500 12,000 
FT cvcccccccccs eoce ms 1,000 
| nigerian a Reseda es" eppeppereeserses 8,000 18,000 1, 
Oe Siels ... 5. ss0cccs. 100 5,000 800 St. Joseph - ae oe fee 
DEER -osevnvensetess 700 2,500 1,000 Sioux City _ wale 
: i. Bglboteataaees 400 2,500 709 ‘St. Paul ..... - 8 , 
- 52 5 Pebegegeacene 100 1,000 300 Oklahoma City .......... ee 
; Oklahoma City .......... 100 500 .... Fort Worth ..........+.. 4 ae 900 
: Fort Worth ............. 500 =: 1,100 100 Milwaukee .........-.... 600 ©«-2°500 «2, 700 
Ee SRA 100 wees DOMVEE wo .eeeseeee- cree Wy 500 
ee 100 400 6,900 BIND - o.cnsncdsceoshoe 100 1,500 4 
200 500 ‘ ary 600 1,400 600 
See 200 = 1,400 500 Indianapolis ............ 1,000 5,000 300 
Indianapolis .. 22.0.2... 500 2,000 §=_-:100--~Pitteburgh ..........-.-. -- ae ae 
Pittsburgh 3,000 309 Cincinnati ............++ 300 me 4 re 
Cincinnati 1,500 100 DT Sbbnsesecesuched 200 FR 1,000 
Buffalo 1,000 509 Cleveland ..........++0+- 200 2,000 . 
Cleveland 1,000 ar NEED cccccccesnencse 200 1,200 400 
Nashville 400 300 Toronto .......seeeeeeeee 1,000 1,200 200 
SEED wawecuscpecsncuses 100 ° : [ERDAY. MABCH 18, 1929 
ARCH 11, 1929 Sea. oe . 
PD ans eked socavcsae 85.000 26,000 Chicago ...ccccccccscccee 7,000 10,000 15,000 
Se GM Snunscbonn as 12,000 12,000 9,000 Kansas City ............ 5,000 8,000 ,000 
SEE «aob shetosepe saeen 7,500 | ee ee reer rrr rer 4,200 15,000 12,000 
; Dm <cttssesewees sy 2,500 13,500 Se | Gs IR eo cnd nc cebesnesa 1,800 11,500 500 
- cen eccassdcone 2,400 4,000 7,000 St. Joweph ......cccccees 1,500 7,500 7,000 
| ieee adie. . 4,500 Ree MWR 2 cuca newsas's 2,500 9,000 2,000 
EE fos accscnsshenns 3,600 11,500 ae Fe Pre 2,000 12,000 500 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,000 2,100 ° Oklahoma City ........ . 500 1,000 coos 
Fort Worth g 2,400 2,800 Wort Worth .........000- 1,500 2,000 1,000 
Milwaukee 2,400 4,800 Milwaukee 400 1,000 100 
DS Seaadecbanne 6% 2,800 BD I ic icccccceouseoscs 1,400 3,000 
SS ae es 1,700 700 Louisville 1,000 100 
MEE Axehews vssdndece 2,100 ., 2,000 600 
Indianapolis .. 2,000 200 Indifnapolis 7,500 200 
Pittsburgh .. 3,600 900 Pittsburgh .. 2,500 800 
Cincinnati 4,800 100 Cincinnati 3,000 200 
Buffalo ....... bee 6,700 6,2 rere 1,400 800 
CE SAN sass Ssheekoe 1,700 1,100 Cleveland 2,600 900 
ES Acs cosesekukarse 1,200 600 Nashville 1,200 100 
EE, hbduvda ce buctaees 500 ee EE: SAA GUk aan cnecncns 1,400 200 

















LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thursday, 
March 14, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 

Hogs (Soft er oily and roast- 
ing pigs excluded) : CHICAGO. E. ST.LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 


Hvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.) med-ch. $11.00@11.50 $11.30@11.60 $10.60@11.15 $10.70@11.20 $10.75@11.10 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.) =e - 11.10@11.60 11.40@11.70 10.60@11.20 11.00@11.35 11.00@11.25 
Lt. wt. (160-200 lbs.) com-ch.. 10.90@11.60 11.40@11.70 10.00@11.15 10.75@11.35 10.75@11.25 
~ lt. (180-160 Ibs.) com-ch. . 10.00@11.60 10.25@11.70 9.50@11.00 9.75@11.10 10.75@11.25 















cking sows, smooth and rough 10.25@10.85 9.75@10.20 10.00@10.50 9.00@10.25 9.75@10.25 

Sitr. pigs (130 Ibs. down) med-ch 8.75@10.85 7.75@10.50  .......... 8.75@10.10 10.50@10.75 

Av. cost and wt., Tue. (pigs excl.) 11.58-249 Ib. 11.34-223 1b. 10.92-257 lb. 11.05-255 Ib. 10.90-234 Ib. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 





STEERS (1,500 LBS. UP): 
Good-ch 
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5@ 14.00 


5 12.75@14.00 12.75@13.75 - 12.75@ 13. 50 
5@ 12.75 11.7% 7 


13.50@14.50 @ 
2 @12.75 11.85@12. 


12. 
2.75@13.75 11. 


13.75@14.50 13.25@14.25 


12.75@14.25 12.75@14.25 13.00@14.00 
13.00@13.75 12.40@13.25 12.00@13.00 12 


2.00@13.50 11.75@13.00 


14.00@14.75 13.50@14.50 


13.50@14.50 13.C0@14.2 
13.25@14.00 12.50@13.50 1 


2.00@13.75 11.75@13. 00 





11.75@13.25 11.25@12.75 11.50@12.75 11.25@12.25 10.50@11.75 
aoe wc eececcccccseccccers 9.25@12.00 9.00@11.40 8.75@11.50 9.00@11.25  8.50@10.50 












STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS 750-950 LBS.) : 
SEE Dhccb bon boos0~0eh 00c0ss 14.25@15.00 13.75@14.50 13.50@14.50 13.75@14.50 13.00@14.00 
GEE Scncnesadccdcescnaccecen 13.25@14.50 12.75@13.75 12.75@13.75 12.25@13.75 11.75@13.00 
— (850 LBS. DOWN): 
SOObeowcecsccrrcesceces 12.75@13.75 12.50@14.00 12.25@13.25 12.00@13.50 12.25@13.00 
Good Ce ecseeccecccsneccccceee 12.00@13.25 11.75@13.00 11.50@1: 11.00@12.50 10.75@12.25 
ENGR, - ci cowcnscsccsccs 8.75@12.00 8.25@11.75 8.25@11.50 7.75@11.25 7.50@10.75 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP) 
Sy. $odewhbs sb 600660 veccens 11.25@13.25 11.00@12.75 11.00@12.50 11.00@12.50 10.50@12.50 
Se erecvesecccccosscccccs 10.25@12.75 10.00@12.50 9.50@11.50 9.75@12.00 9.75@11.50 
PL. kb babes crnseceecoecs 9.50@12.00 8.75@11.50 8.25@10.75 8.50@11.00 8.50@10.25 
COWS: 
SD ocncpanenbsvdcihseusese 10.00@11.00 9.75@10.50 9.75@10.75 9.75@10.75 9.75@10.25 
ecesccccccsecescescsece 9.00@10.00 9.00@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.75 8.90@ 9.75 
Common- PE: “Sopaenabcaceasae 7.00@ 9.00 7.50@ 9.00 7.00@ 9.00 7.25@ 8.75 7.25@ 8.90 
Low cutter and cutter Dapecses 5.75@ 7.00 5.25@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.00 5.25@ 7.25 5.50@ 7.25 
| (omansanes EXC.): 
epoeceseccocece 9.40@10.50 8.90@10.25 9.00@ 10.00 8.75@ 9.75 8.60@ 9.75 
gag S08 bSsrcseceecce 8.00@ 9.40 7.00@ 8.90 7.50@ 9.00 6.75@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.85 
CALVES (500 LBS. epi 
RELY ChCstedeecscace sess 10.00@14.00 9.50@12.50 9.50@12.00 9.50@12.50 9.50@14.00 
SGD ewadcewc ccccccce 6.50@10.00 6.00@ 9.50 6.50@ 9.50 6.50@ 9.50 7.25@ 9.50 
—— (MILK-FED) : 
Se eeheocesccscsccrvece 16.50@19.00 16.50@18.00 13.00@15.00 14.50@17.00 14.00@18.00 
Medium ce rcepecccosreccsovcce 14.00@16.50 14.0@16.50 11.00@13.00 11.50@14.50 10.50@14.00 
Cull-common | Peseesecccccedsc’ 10.00@14.00 6.50@14.00 6.50@11.00 6.50@11.50 7.50@10.50 


SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS: : 
Lambs (84 lbs. down) good-ch. 16.50@17.60 16.25@17.50 16.00@17.50 16.25@17.35 16.25@17.09 
Lambs (92 Ibs. down) med. .. 15.50@16.50 14.50@16.25 15.00@16.00 15.00@16.25 14.50@16.25 
Lambs (all weights) cull-com. 11.50@15.50 10.75@14.50 11.00@15.00 10.75@15.00 10.25@14.50 
Yearling wethers (110 Ibs. 





down) medium-choice ...... 11.50@15.50 10.25@14.00 10.50@14.00 11.25@15.25 10.25@14.25 
Ewes (120 Ibs. down) med-ch. 8.75@11.00 7.75@ 9.50 8.25@10.25 8.25@10.25 8.00@10.00 
Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) med.-ch.. .8.50@10.50 7.25@ 9.25 8.00@10.00 8.00@10.00  7.25@10.00 





Ewes (all weights) cull-com.. 4.00@ 8.75 3.75@ 7.75 3.75@ 8.25 4.00@ 8.25 3.50@ 8.00 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 14, 1929. 





Cattle. 

NS ae badacdeve seed 7,000 
Kansas City ............ 3,000 
EPSP Ree 3,800 
Pi SEE evecgnseseaeens 1,500 
Pe ED. cashed vicsew be 1,400 
SE MT 6 one pexeetene's 1,500 
at MEE Avene ss vns<e cues 1,800 
Oklahoma City .......... 
ED shee ceed ss es 1,400 
Milwaukee .............. 500 
re 1,400 
Louisville 300 
ee pes 600 
Indianapolis . 600 
ED. a Sasbsndasaene.. 00 ae 
Cincinnati 400 
| SEP eer epee 100 
Cleveland ....cccccscvcces 300 
| errr rr rrr. 500 
ye ere 500 

FRIDAY, MARCH 15, 
SINNED 30d 500s ena teases 1,000 
Aa er 300 
WES cece se sevosscsecs 1,200 
— gO ES eer 500 
Ss. GUE: 6d vo-ansinnceces 700 
SE SE apes cthecndas 1,500 
ee Re 1,400 
Oklahoma City .......... 800 
3 es 1,100 
pO Rrererr rer er 200 
SEE. p00. 6 00:00 5's sop anat 700 
OE: dine 0 50sp 065s 00's 300 
NS. MPS Pert toy? 400 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 





Hogs. 
23,000 


- 


LO ye BOLO NS et tt 00 OF DD AID 


52222222 


_ 
os 
= 
= 


S52235 


328 


1929. 


14,000 
3,000 






SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
showing livestock slaughters at 15 centers for 
the week ended March 9, 1929, with comparisons; 








CATTLE. 

Week 

ended 
Mar. 9. 
IND: isis's'5 ous ohh Oe 19,245 
SE! RE ee 16,391 
EE pws chceeseueecde 13,863 
Se er rer or 7,042 
Dk, I. 6.04.0 010s 0ins 408 6,605 
a eee eee 7,662 
Sry 1,573 
MONE WWOTt cineca cece veces 
Philadelphia ............ 1,416 
NN RR er 1,388 
MEE 2 oS Bosdoecsenc snk 1,201 
Sew York & J.C. ...-. 8,378 
Oklahoma City ... : 3,289 
Cincinnati ...... . 2,774 
errr er pie in 3,311 
BE. hha ness cae sees 94,138 

HUGS 
ST SPO ore rece 133,678 
Ge See 18,396 
CD seks euwscene van 30,788 
OD side cadeveue ss 16,274 
Ee rae 11,374 
i eee 
Per 5,852 
a ere ee 
Philadelphia ............ 15,955 
EREURIERONEB ooo eee Sse 13,165 
Peers rer 17,803 
New York & J. 49,182 
Oklahoma City ... oss, Renee 
Cincinnati ...... 22,048 
ET Pere T ee re 11,631 
TR 0:0 ssh sc cecvacen 378,926 
SHEEP. 

CE ciate ceulnncuhes 42,130 
Kansas City .........03 25,143 

GUM occ cccatsvcscnese 32,589 

DO ree ere °3,309 
OO Sere 26,657 
Bo eee eee 10,705 
WHE ove tececccescses 3,685 
ek eee 
he, ere 3,385 
0 Eee 325 
PTE CL TT 2,789 
New York & J. C. ..... 42,037 
Oklahoma City ......... 188 
err ee e 745 
NE Nb yeeesesisas seen 3,171 
MOORES fovices dns ucvicvads 196,808 
——_&——_ 








475,174 


49,673 
24,812 
40,423 
9 
28,120 
12, 496 
2,861 
3,473 
4,036 
301 
3,209 
49,895 
277 
453 
3,631 


226,263 


How much hair does the average hog 
carcass yield? Ask “The Packer’s Et 
cyclopedia,” the “blue book” of the meat 


packing industry. 
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1929 














National Provisioner: 
CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
« Co cace SOCk 3,162 
—, Co ber 4 
Ce 1, ’ 
ad « “ eres 4,537 1,300 
Anglo-Amer. Prov Co 977 1,158 
g. H. Hammond Co...... 1,778 2,169 
Libby, McNeill & Libby.. 489 eat ‘ 
Brennan Packing Co., 6,386 hogs; Independent 
packing Co., 2,103 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & 
9138 hogs; Western Packing & Provision Co., 
g 981 hogs; Agar Packing Co., 4,996 hogs; others, 
ry 8. 
oe oy Cattle, 19,245; calves, 11,325; 
109,401; sheep, 42,130. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
B Oo. .sss0. 208 902 1,993 
badahiy Pkg. Co. ... 2,133 345 2,549 
Fowler, Stroub Co.. 466 eee Be 
Morris & CO. «-+--- 1,812 645 67 
Swift & CO. ...-++6+ 3,372 837 9,702 
Wilson & Co. .....- 2,845 565 2,449 
Iocal butchers ..-- 532 92 1,034 
Total ...-+-seeeee 13,005 3,386 18,396 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
Calves. Ogs. 
d CO. wocceeces 3,973 5,398 
pena Pke. Os “scceees 3,193 7,814 
Dold Pkg. Co. «--++ es eee 874 5,447 
Morris & CO. .seeseeeees 1,501 : 949 
Swift & CO. ..-eseeeeeee 4,395 5,812 
le Pkg. CO. «--++++ ° eves 
M. se devbedvewe L o% 
offman Bros. ...++++++ 2 
Ercvewich & Vail ..... 9 
Qmaha Pkg. Co. ....---- 44 
J, Rife Pkg. Co. ...----- *) 
J. Both & Sons ......++- 77 
§o, Omaha Pkg. Co. .... o3e 
Lincoln Pkg. Co. .....--. 245 
Morrell & Co. ...sseee+- ont 
Nagle Pkg. Co. ..+++--s 281 
Sinclair Pkg. Co. ...... 265 Sah 
Wilson & Co. ...eeeeees peree 
Others ....-eeeeeeeeecere J 
BEEN ic-cciew ced oseeess's 15,385 52,433 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour & Co. .....- 1,255 942 1,391 
swift OO. .ccccves 2,225 1,757 1,656 
Morris & Co. ......- 1,195 45 832 
Fast Side Pkg. Co... 1,070 aaa 1,383 
All Others .......--- 1,297 1,118 11,012 
ere 7,042 3,862 16,274 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Swift & Co. ........ 2,643 467 7,096 
Armour and Co. 6 285 2,788 
Morris & Co......... : 172 §=1,204 
BPC osie 00 cee esis 2 + 7 6,394 








MM st ceca 7,86 931 
SIOUX CITY. 











Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 2,713 241 
Armour and Co, .... 2,251 271 
ees 1,574 251 
Smith Bros. ........ 9 tees 
local butchers ..... 101 25 
NS 640 4:6 4 409 5 1.639 52 
ee ia 9 5 4 aces 8,287 840 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves 
mee @& Co. ...... 1,113 475 
Wilson & Co. . 1,021 580 
a 100 
is s+ 54 00 oe 2,234 1,055 
WICHITA. 


Cattle. Calves 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 750 440 
Dold Pkg. Co. ..... 331 20 
PF. W. Dold & Sons. 39 
Wichita D. Beef .. 14 








Dunn-Ostertag ..... 48 
Keefe-LeStourgeon . 7 
Ee eee 1,189 460 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Swift & Co. 2.20... 1,249 179 
Armour and Co. .... 292 214 
Blayney-Murphy Co.. 390 101 
a 408 12 











ee 2,339 566 





PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


nase of livestock by packers at principal 
Ae for the week ended Saturday, March 9, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 











17,572 


Hogs. 





Hogs. 


5,521 
5,161 
532 





11,214 


Hogs. 


13,707 


Hogs. 


5,956 





13,456 
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Schussler Pkg. Co... 
Riverview Pkg. Co 





Maas Hartman Co... 

















The Layton Co. .... 
R. Gumz & Co. .... 

















Ideal Pkg. Co. ..... 
Cc. A. 


E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 
Kroger G. & B. Co.. 


W. G. Rehn’s Sons. 
A. Sander Pkg. Co... 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 
J. & F. Schroth Co.. 





Foreign ...... eecces 











RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended Mch. 9, 1929, with comparisons: 




















Milwaukee ...........++. 











CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 


are reported as follows: 
RECHIPTS. 














45 








Cattle. Calves. Sheep. 
Mon., Mar. 4 15,245 3,075 13,393 
Tues., Mar. 5.... 7,340 3,146 71,157 
Wed., Mar. 6.... 8,425 2,820 7,949 
Thur., Mar. 7.... 6,331 4,349 11,835 
Fri., Mar. 8..... 2,249 980 11,208 
Sat., Mar: 9..... 100 200 ’ 
Totals this week.39,690 14,570 59,142 
Previous week ...36,803 13,300 70,127 
pg ee 40,698 15,875 47,393 
Two years ago...48,415 14,707 67,137 
Receipts for month and year to March 9, with 
comparisons: 
—— March —— Yea: 

: 1929. 1928. 1928. 
Cattle i066 42,941 49,756 433,901 459,867 
Calves ...... 15,967 20,759 126,806 148,761 
PO Se: 198,350 300,854 2,136,681 2,457,371 
Sheep ..... - 73,155 67,952 714,539 

SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Sheep. 
ad 4,527 
344 2,741 
1 2,976 
190 4,044 
gare 2,476 
‘ 1,000 
Totals this week.11,468 535 17,764 
Previous week ..11,246 674 20,738 
TORE BMD oc ccccs 12,353 256 13,761 
Two years ago... .14,359 938 18,166 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs. 


Sheep. Lambs. 


Week ended Mch. 9.$12.35 $11.45 $ 7.50 $16.70 
10.85 7.25 


Previous week ...... 12,30 


16.45 
BOE: sscacsveneeegue 138.10 8.05 15.70 
MME? (iv'duaonea deta 10.85 11.55 00 14.95 
: ge eee ere ee ee 9.85 12.45 0 13.60 
SOD oc cwhevendoaviee 10.10 13.00 00 17.05 
SRE Le 9.60 7.35 25 15.50 


Av. 1924-1928 ....$10.70 $10.50 $ 8.55 $15.35 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
Is: 


ers at the Chicago Stock Yard 





Cattle. 
*Week ended Mch. 9...... 28,000 
Previous week ........ . -25,557 
MEE: esvecnveccevees +» -28,345 
Sree -34,056 
Se eases .34,440 
1925 -37,641 
Re ee ne 38,480 


*Saturday, Mch. 9, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weight and top and average 


price of hogs, with comparisons: 


No. Avg. ——Prices—— 


rec’d. Wegt. Top. 
*Week ended Mch. 9..164,500 230 





Previous week -183,137 230 
1928 -221,157 236 
1927 . 137,690 239 
1926 --150,076 247 
BE Oss cuteseccecead 129,703 222 


5 yr. av., 1924-1928.166,500 235 $11.35 $10.50 








*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Mch. 8, 1929, with com- 


parisons: 


Week ended Mch. 8 .. 
Previous week ........ 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 





Supplies of hogs purchased by Chi- 
cago packers and shippers during the 
week ended Thursday, March 14, 1929, 


were as follows: 


Week 


Packers’ purchases ............ 
Direct to DPOcK@Fs......csccecees 20, 
Shippers’ purchases ............ 

ee: SE nan casnncceanas 120,375 


183,082 


Prev. 
week. 
79,288 
48,088 
55,706 


2 ape 





sides noes ag aa a 
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“UNITED’S SERVICE” 


make friends of its clients. Pleasant personal 

business contacts; unremitting efforts to pro- 
vide the finest Cold Storage Rooms obtainable; and 
courteous credit policies have made the name 
“UNITED’S SERVICE.” It is known through- 
out the refrigerating industry probably more 
familiarly than any other, and is usually referred 
to as---““UNITED.” 


So when you have insulation problems to dis- 
cuss, or new work to be installed, be sure that you 
confer with one of “UNITED’S” engineers. His 
knowledge backed by more than twenty years ex- 
perience will probably be of value to you. He is 
available upon your request of course without 
obligating you in any way. 

BUT WE URGE YOU TO BE SURE 
THAT HE IS A “UNITED” MAN. 
DON’T BE MISLED BY UNSCRUP- 


ULOUS COMPETITORS OPERAT- 
ING UNDER SIMILAR’ NAMES. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE “UNITED'S SERVICE” 


Write us today if you want 
information, prices, etc., on insulation. 


L: has always been the aim of this Company to 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES 


Main Office and Factories—Lyndhurst, N. J. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


The Kodiak Fish & Cold Storage Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., has changed its 
name to the Alaska Public Service 
Corp., and has increased its capitali- 
zation from 10,000 to 275,000 shares of 
stock, no-par value. 

Contracts for erection of a poultry 
packing plant at Santa Rosa, Calif., 
have been completed by Louis Hozz. 
The plant, to cost approximately $10,- 
000, will contain ice-making and re- 
frigerating equipment. 

The Robinson Refrigerating Co., 2326 
South Western Ave., Chicago, has plans 
under way for plant additions to cost 
approximately $45,000, including equip- 
ment. 

Contracts have been awarded by the 
Fisherman’s Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Wildwood, N. J., for construction of a 
new ice and cold storage plant, esti- 
mated to cost $65,000. 

A $25,000 one-story cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant is _ being 
planned for erection by the Conneaut 
Ice & Fuel Co., Conneaut, O. 

A. W. Kalb is considering plans for 
building a new plant at Port Clinton, 
0., to contain considerable cold storage 


space. 

The Medford Ice & Storage Co., Med- 
ford, Ore., is planning the erection of 
anew cold storage and ice manufactur- 
ing plant, at an estimated cost of $150,- 
000 with equipment. 

The Chambersburg Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co., Chambersburg, Pa., has let 
general contracts for construction of a 
five-story plant unit for storage pur- 

Ses. 

The California-Texas Growers’ As- 
sociation has leased property at El 
Paso, Tex., on which it is planned to 
erect a cold storage plant in the near 
future. 

The Central Power & Light Co. of 
Texas has awarded contracts for con- 
struction of a cold storage plant at 

Tex. 

As S. Beckner and associates of Dal- 
las, Tex., are considering the building 
of a new cold storage and ice plant at 
Jacksonville, Tex. 

Plans for erection of a new storage 
warehouse and large terminal project 
in Seattle, Wash., are being considered 
by the Commissioners of the Port there. 
The project, which may involve over 
$1,500,000, also calls for additions to 
the present cold storage warehouse. 

The Jervain Corp., of New York City, 
has completed negotiations for acquir- 
ing the Terminal Ice & Cold Storage 
Co,, the ice division of the Federal Mill- 
ing & Refrigerating Co. and the ice 
business of H. E. Bester & Co., all at 
Hagerstown, Md. The transaction in- 
volves approximately $1,000,000. 


Ye 


CALIFORNIA MEAT INSPECTION. 
(Continued from page 22.) 
provements gradually—a very different 
situation from that of the big packing 
plant that contemplates federal inspec- 
tion, where the requirements have only 
to be stated, and crews of men are im- 
mediately at work under the direction 
of the plant’s salaried architect, and 

cost sets no limit on possibilities. 


So much for the initial problems. 
Now for the actual work. 


How the Inspection Idea Spread. 


A few individual slaughterers applied 
for inspection, which was duly inaug- 
urated. According to the provisions of 
the present law, the matter is entirely 
optional and may not be forced upon 
anyone. Gradually their act attracted 
notice, and presently the idea of protec- 
tion began to enter the minds of whole 
communities. 

A number of ordinances prohibiting 
the sale of uninspected meat were 
passed, according to the ideas of indi- 
vidual city attorneys inexperienced in 
this matter, which did not in every case 
prove entirely satisfactory. Finally, 
from all these ideas and mistakes was 
evolved the present simple form, which 
is recommended by the California De- 
partment of Agriculture, and is readily 
accepted wherever there is a desire for 
meat inspection. 

Section 1 of this ordinance, which 
contains the essence of the act, reads 
as follows: 

Terms of the Local Law. 

“It shall be unlawful for any person, 
firm or corporation, or the agent or em- 
ployee of any person, firm or corpora- 
tion, to sell, have, keep or expose for 
sale, or to have in possession, or to ex- 
change for other things of value within 
RG Cle Oi core aik ci cceeignede , any beef, 
veal, mutton or pork or meat food prod- 
uct for human consumption, unless such 
beef, veal, mutton or pork or meat food 
product shall first have been inspected 
by an agent of the California Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in accordance with 
the terms of the California State Meat 
Inspection Law (Chapter 732, Statutes 
1921) and shall bear the stamp ‘Cal. 
Inspected and Passed,’ or else it shall 
bear the stamp ‘U. S. Inspected and 
Passed.’.” 

At the present time there are 67 in- 
corporated cities and nine counties 
operating under this ordinance. This 
is a decided advantage in carrying out 
the pioneer work of the law, as it as- 
sures a uniformity of methods which 
will show its real value later. 

Some day the people of California 
are going to demand a new meat inspec- 
tion law that will be state-wide and 
compulsory. We must use a scheme of 
development along uniform lines, so 
that when a compulsory law is put in 
operation it may rest on a solid founda- 
tion. 

The plants already operating under 
our direct supervision are scattered 
pretty evenly throughout the state 
from the Oregon line to the Mexican 
border, which will make it possible to 
put such a law into operation without 
any serious upheaval. When one con- 
siders that the states of Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Delaware, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, New York, Vermont, New 
Hampshire and Ohio could all be placed 
within the boundaries of California, with 
space to spare all around each one, it is 
apparent that such preparedness is 
‘necessary, as any confusion in methods 
in such an enormous territory would be 
very hard to straighten out. 

On the passage of an ordinance of 


this nature every slaughterer who de- 
sires to sell his products within its 
jurisdiction must make application to 
the Department of Agriculture for in- 
spection, accompanying the same with a 
certified check to cover three months in 
advance for whatever proportion of 
time he requires. 

A representative from the office then 
visits his plant and gives detailed in- 
structions as to what is required be- 
fore inspection can be inaugurated. 
After the slaughter house is satisfac- 
tory and the ordinance goes into effect, 
a veterinarian who has become familiar 
with our methods is placed in charge 
of the plant. 


At first nearly all our inspectors were 
trained at federal plants through the 











Small Space Re- 
quired for This 


Refrigerating Unit i 


What better use 
could be made of a 
space 3’-8” long by 
18” wide than to in- 
stall an automatic 
Frick Refrigerating 


Unit? 
Distributors 
everywhere. Bul- 
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Savings* with Bloom Systems of Brine Spray Refrigeration 


A Combination of Engineering Skill and Experience 





| 


MONADNOCK BLOCK 








Humidity Control Systems 
Brine Sprays 


Investigate the savings that can be made in increased turnover* and economical application* of refrigeration. 
Learn how you can easily avoid losses* due to souring or frosted products. 


Brine Spray Refrigeration for Beef and Hog Chill Rooms and Meat Coolers, and Air Conditioning Systems 


for Sausage Rooms are superior when installed by Bloom. 


Air Coolers 
Boiler Type Refrigerating Coils 


S. C. BLOOM & COMPANY 


Manuf acturers—Contractors—“Specialists to Packers’ 


Building Cooling Systems 
Drying Systems 


CHICAGO, ILL, 











courtesy of Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief 
of the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, 
who instructed the inspectors in charge 
at all his California plants to render us 
this service. 

In this way we were able to benefit 
from the capable men of the federal 
service who are trained in the post- 
mortem system evolved by long expe- 
rience and thoroughly proven to be ef- 
fective. Many of our men, too, were 
men who had already had experience in 


him to his new charge and remains 
with him long enough to be sure he un- 
derstands thoroughly and is carrying 
out his instructions. 

Our efforts are bringing results 
which give asusrance that the Depart- 
ment is doing its utmost to give Cali- 
fornia a genuine system of meat in- 
spection, one that will truly safeguard 
her people. Experience has shown that 
the effects of inspection have increased 
the enthusiasm of the slaughterers for 





Growth of State 
Cattle. 


28,757 
61,387 


Calves. 
26,537 
56,402 

121,018 

155,707 

161,398 

153,304 

176,858 


Meat Inspection. 


Goats. 
658 
990 

2,482 
2,187 
1,573 
1,568 
1,861 


Total. 


147,173 
308,635 
535,953 
562,693 
575,890 
568,433 
922,014 


Swine. 


34,858 

82,900 
142,121 
129,294 
121,291 
131,633 
263,541 


Sheep. 


56,363 
106,956 
164,769 
137,823 
146,414 
137,621 
290,418 





851,224 


1,040,364 





905,638 11,319 3,620,791 





the federal service, so that we have 
been able in this way to establish our 
system along their lines. 

Training School for Inspectors. 


We have now a training school of our 
own under a supervising inspector who 
is a former federal employee. He is 
stationed at Modesto, where five large 
plants are in operation under state in- 
spection, and which supply the class 
rooms for his work of preparing new 
inspectors to work with uniform meth- 
ods. When an inspector is ready to 
be placed in charge-of a plant, another 
supervising inspector, who is also a 
former federal employee, accompanies 


the service, winning the approval even 
of those who fought the idea bitterly at 
first. 

In every case, so far as we know, the 
volume of their business has increased 
far more than enough to nay the added 
cost of inspection. This is due to the 
new confidence of the public that there 
is a real effort made to serve them with 
the best, for it is well understood that 
prior to inspection such was not always 
the case. 

Farmer Sees Value of Inspection. 


The farmer, too, is gradually becom- 
ing interested in the result of our ef- 
forts, although he did not often welcome 


——aad 
inspection when first inaugurated ip 
any community where he offered his 
livestock for sale to the slaughterer, 
His strong tendency was to feel that it 
was another cooperative effort of the 
slaughterer and the veterinarian to get 
the best of him. : 

This was especially his feeling when 
his animals were bought subject to in. 
spection, and then had to be condemned, 
Our inspectors, all of whom are veteri- 
narians, as I stated before, are in- 
structed to call in the owner of such 
animals whenever possible and show 
him the reasons for the condemnation, 

Gradually, as the farmers repeatedly 
saw conditions that warranted conden- 
nation, they began to believe that the 
veterinarian really knew something 
that they did not, and we have been in- 
formed many times of cases where 
farmers have sought advice as to meth- 
ods of guarding their livestock against 
a repetition of disastrous conditions. 
My personal opinion is that the farmer 
is a pretty good loser as a general rule, 
if any effort is made to educate him 
along this line. 


Public Sees Value of Service. 


As far as the public is concerned] 
can say without hesitation that tig 
people of California are alive to 
need for just such service as we are 
rendering. The number of plants ope 
ating under our supervision, which is a 
present 125, and the number of ; 
markets selling state inspected meat, 
which is today over 6,000, is the 

est argument I can offer to show that 
the people are demanding standardiza 
tion in meat and meat food products a8 
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Improved Air Cooling 


keeps meats in prime condition 


HINK of a cooling room 

without a bunker coil! With 
cool. air circulating gently 
throughout and humidity auto- 
matically maintained atthe proper 
point. There youhavetheresult of 
the installation of a York Air- 
Cooling Unit. Itis without doubt 
the longest forward stride taken in 
this important department of the 
Packing Industry within recent 
years. 

Bunker Coils, which in essence 
were never more than elemen- 
tary cooling apparatus, are done 
away with, and cooling is ob- 
tained by really scientific proce- 
dure. The space-saving simplicity 
of it is one of its chief assets. 

Your brine or ammonia line 
is connected to a York Air- 





Cooling room showing York Air-Cooling Unit in 
speration. Diagram shows path of outgoing 
cool air and floor intake. 












Cooling Unit, of proper capacity. 
Clean cooled air is discharged 
fom the Unit horizontally above 
theworking zone, and the intake 
at floor level completes an out- 

















Cool with 


YORK 


Air-Cooling 
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8 
Unit 
Costs less to install 


Portable 


Minimum shrinkage of 
product 


Eliminates surface moisture 
without drying product 


Hastens ageing 


Product retains original 
bloom and color 


Permits higher temperature 
cooling 


Maintains high relative 
humidity 


Saves in refrigeration costs 


Circulation always the 
same 


Eliminates ceiling and wall 
condensation 


Eliminates bunker coils 


W orks equally well on brine 
or ammonia : 


Easily installed 


YORK 
>_AIR-=COOLING »> 
—s 











going-incoming circuit of air. 

Ceiling and wall condensation 
are eliminated. Surface moisture 
on the product is done away with, 
yet there is no surface drying. 
Bloom, color and weight are so 
well maintained as to delight the 
most exacting person. 


York Air-Cooling Unit. Brings new standards 
of economy and efficiency to the Cooling 
Department. 

A list of advantages of York 
Air-Cooling Units is given on this 
page. We urge you to review this 
carefully, and send to us for fur- 
ther particulars. Local offices pro- 
vide co-operation without the 
slightest obligation. Address 
York Heating & Ventilating 
Prey sale cet 1569 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia. 


YORK Air-Cooling Unit 


YORK HEATING & VENTILATING CORPORATION 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Need Doors in a Hurry? 


Our stock rooms hold thousands 
crated and ready to ship. Ask 
Write or wire our nearest office. 
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of doors in the most used sizes, 
for our stock list, and catalog. 


Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., Hagerstown, Md., U. S. A. 
New York Office: 2 W. 45th St. 


Factory Agents and Distributors: Gay Engineering Corp., 2650 Santa 
Fe Avenue, Los Angeles; 525 Fourth St., San Francisco 
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Equipped with the new 
Patented Jamison 
WEDGETIGHT 

Door Fastener 


if you desire, at a slight extra 
cost. 


This new easiest operating 
fastener fastens the door with 
a driven-wedge action at the 
moment of tightest impact— 
and keeps the seal tight regard- 
less of sag, wear or twist. 


Write for illustrated folder. 




















well as standardization in other lines. 

From 1922 to 1928 slaughterings 
were as shown in the table on page 48. 

And in 1921 there were none, and the 
general public had not given the matter 
a thought. 

That is a phenomenal development, 
and that is the reason why we must 
prepare for a state-wide compulsory 
law. The people are beginning to want it, 
and what they want they are sure to 
have sooner or later. 


Need a Compulsory Law. 


When this state-wide law becomes a 
reality, a plan is already mapped out 
whereby the state will be divided into 
districts, with a supervising inspector 
in charge of each district, to be respon- 
sible for the enforcement of the law 
therein. 

This plan has been carefully thought 
out, and these supervising inspectors 
will be chosen from among the best 
men on our force, who show ability to 
supervise, and who have a thorough 
knowledge of our system and our ideals. 

There is no question that a state- 
wide, eompulsory law will be a decided 
benefit to the livestock and meat pack- 
ing interests of the state, as well as to 
the general public, for the simple rea- 
son that it will eliminate many un- 
scrupulous men from the industry who 
make a business of killing anything 
they can get hold of cheaply and sell- 
ing in competition with legitimate busi- 
ness men who are unwilling to offer 
anything to the consumer but the best. 

When the law went into effect in 
1921, there were approximately 1,600 
licensed slaughterers, while today there 
are 1,200. Approximately 450 slaughter- 


houses have been condemned as unfit 
places for the preparation of meat and 
meat food products. Some of these 
slaughterers built better plants, but 
many went out of business. 


Helps the Small Slaughterer. 


We often hear it said that inspection 
will necessarily put the small man out 
of business. 

Our records show that the size of a 
man’s business makes no difference. 
Many small firms are operating under 
our supervision, and manv that were 
small when they took on inspection 
several years ago have developed into 
good-sized institutions. Whatever their 
size, all are given the same treatment 
and consideration, so long as they show 
a willingness to cooperate with us and 
comply with our regulations. 

But many of the smaller firms prefer 
to purchase their meat from state in- 
spected plants, or to have their slaugh- 
tering done at one of the larger and 
better-equipped plants, rather than to 
maintain their own with all the invest- 
ment necessary to comply with state 
regulations and all the overhead re- 
quired by such an establishment. 

Before inspection was inaugurated 
there was no uniform charge for this 
service, some fees running as high as 
$8.00 for cattle, $3.00 for hogs and 
$1.50 for calves and sheep. It was only 
natural for the small slaughterer to feel 
that this was intended to squeeze him 
out of business. 


Tends to Promote Custom Killing. 


But after considerable effort we have 
succeeded in arranging a sort of 
“gentlemen’s agreement” whereby all 





plant owners operating under state in- 


spection use the same _ schedule of 
prices. 
These are: Beet, $2.50 per head; 


hogs, lc per pound; sheep and calves, 
50c to 75c, including inspection. 

This arrangement has worked out 
very satisfactorily to everyone, so that 
while we have only 125 operating under 
inspection, there are approximately 400 
other slaughterers who have their kill- 
ing done in these same plants, The 
small business men are gradually giving 
up the idea of trying to maintain their 
own small plants, since they recognize 
that such an arrangement with a fully- 
equipped plant is more profitable. 


Would Have Economic Value. 


There is one more point worthy of 
consideration. 

I noted an editorial in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER of January 5, 1929, whieh 
brought up a question difficult of solu- 
tion under present conditions; that is, 
how to estimate the amount of slaugh- 
tering done in different sections at 4 
given time, which would naturally affect 
the local market. 

The lack of this knowledge often re- 
sults in a glutted market in some parts 
of the state, with a corresponding 
scarcity in other sections. But under 
state-wide compulsory inspection, noth- 
ing could go on the market that was not 
already on record, and this know 
could be made available to all lives 
and slaughtering interests at all times. 

But while the economic side of this 
question is important and should be 
duly considered, the real question is 
public health.’ And “the health of the 
people is the wealth of the nation. 
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tight with “Wirfs 
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It assures refrig- 
eration efficiency 
and reduces oper- 
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J.C.Wood - Robt.Burrows 
MIF Give Each Order Their S 
Personal Attention 


Cash Provisions -Beef -Etc 
Future Provisions - Grain & Cotton 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 


PF as Daily Price List Sent on Request 


J.C.Wood & Co. | 


105 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 























Packing House Products 
Oldest Brokers in Our Line 


Tallow, Grease, Provisions, Oils 
Tankage, Bones, 
Carcass Beef—P, 8. 
Boneless Beef—Ref. 
Quick Reliable Service Guaranteed 


Eight Phones Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
All Working CHICAGO 
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WS fake & Company, Sas. 


Brokers, Importers and Exporters for the 
Pacific Coast Market 
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JOHN H. BURNS CO., Broker 


Export Packing House Products Domestic 
407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
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H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, ‘Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing 
Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 
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GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


40 Rector St. New York City 
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H. P. Henschien R. J. McLarea 


HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 


Architects 
1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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W. P. Battle & Co. 
Cotton Seed Products 


57 and 58 PORTER BLDG. 
Memphis Tenn. 








Cold Storage Installation | 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md, 
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140 W. Van Buren St. Lis ate St., 
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Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 


On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
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located all over the United 
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Chicago Section 


L. R. Miller of the Dold Packing 
Co., Omaha, Nebr., was in the city sev- 
eral days ago. 

T. F. Driscoll, advertising manager 
of Armour and Company, Chicago, was 
on the Pacific Coast recently. 


Fred G. Duffield, vice-president of 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Ja. was in the city this week. 


Harry D. Hunt, superintendent of 
Cudahy Brothers plant, Cudahy, Wis., 
dropped into Chicago for a day this 
week. 


B. E. Rueter of Baltimore, Md., well- 
known statistician of the livestock and 
meat industry, spent a day or two in 
the city recently. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 19,351 cattle, 12,310 calves, 
41,408 hogs and 45,607 sheep. 


D. P. Cosgrove of Sterne & Son Co., 
Chicago, packinghouse products brok- 
ers, has just returned to the city from 
a business trip through the east the 
past week or so. 


E. G. James of the E. G. James Co., 
Chicago, brokers, left the city early 
this week on a business trip through 
the Southwest and West. He is not 
expected back for another week or 
more. 


F, H. Minifie, vice-president of Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Chicago, has just returned 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., where he spent 
several days with Wm. Manning, su- 
perintendent of the sausage depart- 
ment. 

Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended March 9, 1929, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. week, 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1928. 


Cured meats, Ibs. .17,970,000 19,984,000 19,238,000 
Fresh meats, lbs...39,535,000 43,555,000 34,341,000 
ae 6,363,000 7,218,000 9,244,000 


Philip D. Armour, first vice-presi- 
dent, Beecher Starbird, car route man- 
ager, and John C. Milton, advertising 
department, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, were in Indianapolis, Ind., re- 
cently making an inspection of the 
plant there. Mr. Armour was guest 
of honor at the meeting of sales and 
plant representatives held that eve- 
ning. 


Howard C. Greer, director of the De- 
partment of Organization and Account- 
ing, Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, during the past week has been 
visiting member companies in St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville, Dayton, 
Columbus and Indianapolis. His trip 
1s In connection with the Institute’s 
Project of developing more comprehen- 
Sive trade statistics of the meat pack- 
ing industry. 

Homer R. Davison, director of the 
Departments of Live Stock and Waste 


Elimination, Institute of American 
Meat Packers, attended the convention 
of the Kansas Live Stock Association 
on March 6-8, at Wichita, Kans. 
Another livestock association meeting 
which Mr. Davison expects to attend 
in the near future is the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
tion convention, March 19-21, at 


Houston. 
Xr 


CANNING COMMITTEE MEETS. 

The Technical Committee of the Meat 
Section, the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, met on Thursday, March 14, in the 
offices of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, Chicago, to outline a 
program of research to be conducted 
during the coming year. The members 
of this committee are as follows: L. M. 
Tolman, chairman, Wilson & Co.; W. J. 
Foell, Foell Packing Co.; J. J. Vollert- 
sen, Armour and Company; W. J. 
Ramey, Libby, McNeill & Libby; F. N. 
Baker, United Packers; C. R. Moulton, 
Institute of American Meat Packers; E. 
J. Cameron, National Canners’ Associa- 
tion Laboratory; W. D. Richardson, 
Swift & Company. 


——- fe 


MAYER APPOINTS DISTRIBUTOR. 

G. F. Kappauf & Co., 516 Federal St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., have been appointed 
distributors for Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Chicago. G. F. Kappauf, head of the 


former company, was treasurer of Os- 
wald & Hess, Inc., also of Pittsburgh. 
Wm. H. Heider and W. G. Gaches also 
are executives of the Kappauf firm. 





JAMES D. ANDREW. 


(General consulting engineer, 
Armour and Company) 


Appointed chairman of the newly or- 
ganized Special Committee on Improved 
Methods of Slaughtering, the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Frankfort Rendering Co., Frank- 

fort, Ind., is planning the erection of a 
new plant in the near future. 
_ The Danville Rendering Co. has been 
incorporated at Danville, Ill., capitali- 
zation $20,000, by Gleason Knight and 
Max and Harry Weill. 

Swift & Company have been granted 
a building permit at Fort Worth, Tex., 
for remodeling their branch at that 
point, at an estimated cost of $35,000. 

The Rochester Packing Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., meat packers, has appointed 
Edward P. Harrison as advertising 
manager, to succeed Eugene A. Curtis. 

John Morrell & Co. of Ottumwa, Ia., 
has let contracts for construction of a 
2-story branch house at Cambridge, 
Mass., at an estimated cost of $100,000. 
Henschien & McLaren are architects. 

The Gear Company, New Zealand 
meat packers, at its recent annual meet- 
ing announced a balance of 75,200 
pounds available for dividends, at 1s 9d 
per share. The company’s assets were 
listed at 677,000 pounds. 

Board of directors of the Reynolds 
Packing Co., Union City, Tenn., at its 
recent meeting voted to increase the 
capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000 
and to enlarge the plant at once, to 
double the present output. 

Application to sell the former Marion 
Packing Co., Marion, O., at public sale 
has been filed in the court of common 
pleas at Marion by Henry B. Hane, re- 
ceiver. In the application the plant and 
equipment are valued at $188,838.90. 

The Western Butchers’ Supply Co., 

Inc., has been incorporated at 170 No. 
Sangamon St., Chicago, capitaliza- 
tion $50,000, to manufacture butchers’ 
supplies, store fixtures, tools, refrig- 
erating machinery, etc. Incorporators 
are E. E. Mellinger, Leon Silvertrust 
and J. V. Slopa. 


aX 
CHICAGO MID-MONTH STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 
the close of business on March 14, 
1929, with comparisons, are reported by 
the Chicago Board of Trade as follows: 


Mar. 14, Feb. 28, Mar. 14. 
1929. 1929. 1928. 

Mess pork, new, 
made since Oct. 

pe Ae ee 328 529 176 
P. S. lard, made 
since Oct. 1, ’28, 

My  ssaceeamenes 88,079,653 81,877,735 50,689,867 
P. S. lard, made 
an: 2). Ww 

Oct. 1, °28, Ibs.. 3,185,001 3,933,414 4,256,040 
Other kinds of lard, 

TR Sinine saveeee 10,469,237 9,431,494 5,262,223 


S. R. sides, made 

since Oct. 1, ’28, 

Mee ae tah eae ees 235,320 1,190,981 2,152,542 
8. R. sides, made 

previous to Oct. 

ee ore des ctuheth 5. veagebee 73,000 


D. 8. clear bellies, 
made since Oct. 
1, °28, lbs. ....29,788,763 27,937,588 17,167,469 
D. 8. clear bellies, 
made previous to 
Oct. 1, ’28, lbs.. 
D. 8S. rib bellies, 
made since Oct. 
1, ’28, Ibs. .... 2,007,291 
D. 8. rib bellies, 
made previous to 
DO Re i, Se 
BE. S. ©. sides, =“ 


1,860,474 2,612,446 78,181 


74,000 


253,309 


110,831 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on Actual Carlot Trading, Thursday, 


March 14, 1929. 


10-16 range 
16-22 range 


*Square cut and seedless. 


D. 8. Bellies. 


Extra short clears 
Extra short ribs 
Regular plates 
Clear plates 

Jowl butts 


Select. 


20 
20 
20 


FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 9, 1929. 
High. Low. 


y ...12:45-50 12:60 12.40 
+ 1112'80-82% 12.97% 12.80 
Sept. .13.07%4-12% 13.27%— 18.07 


% 


7114.32% 14.50 14.32% 
July |..14.97% 15.02% 14.9214 


SHORT RIBS— 


May ...12.65 12.7 
July ...13.00-02% 13. 
Sept. 


- 14.75 
July ...15.17% 
Sept. ..15.70 


SHORT RIBS— 


15.75 


eoce ses 12.35n 


12.50n 
- -12.7214-75 12, ras 12.70 

July -13.07%4-10 13.10 13.0744b 

Sept. . + .13.3714-40 13.40 13.40b 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

Mar. 

May 


Sept. 

SHORT RIBS— 

May oses case 14.00b 

July ...14.45 14.47% 14.45 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13, 1929. 

LARD— 

Mar. ..12.37% 12.40 12.35 

May ...12.65 12.65= 12.60 12.60b 

July ....13.00-05 13.05 12.974%= 

Sept. ..13.30 13.37% 13.30 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

Mar. . 

May 

a 

Sept. ... 


14.70b 


14.70 
15.30 
15.80b 


14.00n 


14.75 
15.35 


13.974%ax 
14.45ax 


12.35 

12.52% 
12.87% 
13.22% 


— 


5 2.57%—= 

‘22. 8714-97% iz. 97% 
Sept. .13.22%-25 13.30 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
BM. ce cove 
May ...14.70 
July 
Sept. 
SHORT RIBS— 
May 


14.70 
15.30 


14.75 

15.35 
14.00 14.00 14.00 
rie cake 14.45n 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; 


14.774%4ax 
15.3744ax 
15.80 


14.4714b 


12.37%4ax 
12 


12.974%4—ax 
13.30b 


14.62%4ax 


15. 82%4b 


= split bid. 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. 


Week ended 
Mar. 14, 1929. Cor. wk, 
No, No. ig io. No, 


Rib roast, hvy. end.35 
Rib roast, It. ee 


Steaks, 

Steaks, a. 1st cut.50 

Steaks, porterhouse.75 

Steaks, flank 28 

Beef stew, chuck... 

Corned briskets, 
boneless 

Corned plates 

Corned rumps, bnis. 3 


BRBSENSS 
BEY BBasABaa rs 

SReseeee 
SSS goupEsEs ad 


BEB 


aecene 


rib and a ae 60 


Chops 
Shoulders 
Butts ... 
Spareribs 
Hocks 


Leaf lard, raw 


Hindquarters 

Forequarters 

BAGB cocccccvccccccccces 35 
Breasts 

Shoulders 

Cutiets 

Rib and loin chops...... 





CURING MATERIALS. 


Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago.... 9% 
Saltpetre, less than 25 bbl. lots, 
f.o.b. New York: 

Dble. refd. gran 

Small crystals 

Medium crystals 

Large crystals 

Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda... 
Saltpetre, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 

Dbl. refd. gran 

Small crystals 

Medium crystals 

Large crystals . 

Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda... 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis..... 

Crystals to powdered, in bblis., in 

5-ton lots or more 9 

In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls.. 

In ton lots, gran. or pow., bblis.. 


Salt— 
Granulated, car lots, per ton, f.o.b. Ohi- 
cago, bulk ee 
os < car lots, per bees f.o.b. Chionans 
Rock, carlots, ‘per “ton, “fob. Chicago 
iit —— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b., New Or- 
leans 
Second sugar, 90 basis 
Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- 
crose and invert, New York 
Standard gran. f.0.b. refiners (2%)... 
Packers curing sugar, 100 Ib. page, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 
Packers curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% 





IDAHO TAXES OLEOMARGARINE 
The Idaho legislature recently passed 
a measure,. which the governor 
signed, placing a tax on oleom 
This tax is in the nature of an annual 
license fee of $200 for wholesalers and 
$50 for retail dealers in butter su 
tutes. 








Ma 
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Fore ee parters, choice ... 


BES SRESSSEE MPs 
BSS geuneses 9 F§ 


eer short loins, No. 1. 
+e short loins, No. 2. 


oe ae 
escens 


Fave 


SPSeeskees 


- 


Beef tenderloins, No. 2 


RERRR 


Brains, each .......... --14 @15 
Sweetbreads @75 





lamb kidneys, per m3; 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 
+ pew 8@10 Ibs. av. 


F 


| 


rip 


ELE 


cee 
oe 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 





DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb, carton.... 27 
Country style sausage, fresh in 2660 20 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 18 
Country style sausage, smoked.......... @22 
Frankfurts = sheep casings ............ 24 
in hog casings ............ 22 
Bologna in beef bungs, r. AREY ao Gane 20 
elon in cloth, paraffined, choice..... 17% 
| ra ye in beef —— choice....... oe 
ver sausage eee 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs..... 26 
Liver sausage in beef rounds........... 15 
H cheese cece 18 
New England luncheon’ ‘specialty. eiseve 28 
Minced luncheon specialty............. 21 
SY MEE cco nvdncdesecccecccesees @1s- 
Bblish sausage ........... ee adewe sak bac 2014 
GER se evechacibeccaevccececuhecesacece 16 
DRY SAUSAGE: 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs........ @51 
Thuringer Cervelat .......... weba sds om @28 
MME Lavan e dass isdspsccwousee sae @35 
RIMM sooo. sats cece nce eeeses @31 
OC. Salami, choice............ as $3 
o Salami, choice, in hog bungs.. 49 
B. C, Salami, new condition......... ° @29 
Frisses, agg 9 in hog middles........ @45 
— ‘style | ne cocccccesee @56 
EE Fa ahve osc das va ct'veese ees @43 
Mortadella, new condition ............. @27 
ME on ot ocite bcs scsnkscd srosseese @55 
Se CEN RID 6 aiscne'vccisnaececscie @43 
WRN TI ois 6. 0.h0hnd noncebeeeess @55 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
style ge in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate......... 


Ral 























suvagews cows $7.00 
Taree tins, 1 to' ceate.....cccevccecssce -. 8.00 
Frankfurt style sausage in “sheep casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate.......... sedsieteces 8.50 
Tavee ties, 1 te. ceete occcccacecess 9.50 
Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings— 
Se te OOD se dete sicécccensves 8.00 
Se SY I naa ccc 0:4 vaca bnedscees 9.00 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate ........ eS biaedaw ner 7.50 
Large tins, PE ceidcnkucensabecakes 8.50 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings............... 144% @15 
Special lean pork trimmings. oe @19 
Extra lean pork trimmings.. @22 
Neck bone trimmings....... @17 
Pork cheek meat ...... @14% 
Be GUNS seaceccccccce @l1 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy). @18 
ae @16% 
SEIS Sacicc cuiacss cddeedsugea @14% 
digo s Ph dxdenekes sdcead ax 13 
IE iv 8a b dues waa Saocac teks @ 9% 
Beef cheeks (trimmed).............0.. @11% 
Dressed canners, 300 Ibs. and up........ 12 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up........ @124% 
Dr. bologna buils, 500@700 ibs........ 14% 
nf. Ee, Ey ae coe © 6 
Cured pork tongue (can. rim.) gaheeces 14 
SAUSAGE BENGE. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic round, 180 = hla @50 
Domestic round, 140 pack.........438 @55 
Wide export rounds ... seee+-50 @60 
Medium export rounds . o00ee 48 } +4 
Narrow export rounds «++ -524%@62% 
No. 1 weasands 18 @ 
No. 2 weasands -.10 13% 
No. 1 bungs . .36 
No. 2 bungs . 
Regular middles cekne @1.15 
Selected wide middles ............. @2.25 
Dried _ bladders: 
SE errr @2.00 
10/12 . 1.80 
Yao .. 11.60 
6/ es 1.25 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds............... 3.25 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds... 2.25 
Medium, regular, per 100 yds 1.35 
Wide, per 100 yds. ...... @ .75 
xtra wide, per 100 yds @1.00 
Export bungs ......... @ .35 
Large prime bungs.. 238 @ 27 
Medium prime bungs.. enka 12 14 
Small prime bungs........ 8 -09 
Ea avoes .18 -20 
Stomache se Mibene <unoe.s 660 eaeente -10 


Quotations for large lots. 
usual advance. 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl................-$16.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl. ............ 19.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-1b. ee 20.00 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl..... isesens cccccccce M00 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. ‘bbi. :: aa ae eevees 79.00 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl. a os 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl....... 71.00 
ELED PORK AND BEEF. 
‘Mess pork, regular ....... eee 29.00 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces. . Bikers 32.50 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces...... 32.50 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces...... 29.50 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pleces........ 22.50 
PN DEE S56 av 60 db v'bckbc6seces cavecc 27.50 
SN UE nade tape p score ccdees cose vs se'e 21.50 
Plate beef .... re err eer 26.00 
Extra plate beef, “200° Yb. bbis. 2.222572 27.00 
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CUOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.65 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. a 


1.67% 
1.77% 
Ash pork er ae. iron hoops. 1.87% 


White oak ham tierces............ ley 
Red oak CePORB. ccc cscccccecs 2.42% @2.45 
White oak lard tierces............. 62% @2.65 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade naturel celer animal tat 
Ib. cartons, rolls or 


prints, ots FO an wellacaeiin 25 
White animal fat in 1 lb. e 
cartons, rolls = prints, f.0.b. Chicago 20% 


0.0. 


Nut, 1 lb. cartons, f. 


18 
(30 and 60 Ib. solid packed tubs, Jc per Ib. less.) 

Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago. . @ié 

DRY SALT MEATS. 

Mixtem went CROMEW: oon c ds sicie ci ccce ce cacs @14\% 
MERU BAUR DION ids citck « ddxcecess cee @14\% 
Short clear middles, 60-lb. avg......... @15% 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs............... @14% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lIbs............... @15% 

Rib bellies, 20@25 lbs................. @15 
Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs................. @14% 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs................. @1uy% 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs................. @13% 
My NUE SaGs cui cedcweenccwscdapes @1y% 
UND car abn eet hbs ns ahaa Peds hi @10\y 


WHOLESALE SMOKED WKATS. 










Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs.......... @26% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs........... @29 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs........ @25% 
Weemem, GIS Tie ac cca ctcusccscccessc: @20% 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs..............---- @30% 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs.............. @26% 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 

ae ere rere @48 

CURR CT I ac 8 o'e's gece ce dices @41 

Mepmenien, CP TOR <6 a 5, os:0.00s occeeses @45 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... @37% 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, fatted.. . @39 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @40% 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... @26 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... @27 
Cooked loin roll, smoked .............. @46 

' ANIMAL OILS. 

Prime edible lard oil . @14% 
Headlight burning oil @13% 
Prime W. S. lard oil ... @13% 
Extra W. S. lard oil.... 12% 
Extra lard oil ...... 12% 
Extra No. 1 lard oil 
No. 1 lard oil... 12 
No, 2 lard o 
Acidless taliow oil .... ° 10 
20 D. ©. T. neatsfoot o eee 18 


Pure neatsfoot oil...... ‘ 14 
Special neatsfoot oil.. Fs 12% 
Extra neatsfoot oil. 12% 
We. EF WUBCROOS GE. acct i cassecccccucs 12% 
LARD. 
Dried WOON 0c 85 < hc cbi padiegcewecsee @12.30 
Prime steam, loose .........+-+.++-- @11.42% 
Kettle rendered, tierces ............ @12.50 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y. ........-- @13.12% 
Leaf, raw ... Saba saa 6c'eSacnewms @11.25 
Neutral, in tierces coccenccceccosoce @13.75 
Compound ance teas haere eae +++ + -12%@13.00% 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Oleo oil, extra, in — ° 
Oleo stocks cvcesccess 





Prime No. 3 oleo oil. . 
Prime oleo stearine, ‘edible. . 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, yo 9 oR acid, 45 titre.. 9% 
Prime packers tall ncécoekee e000 sect 9% 
No. 1 tallow, 10% Tha. srceesccescess 85R@ 8% 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a. ...........++. 34@ 8% 
Choice white grease ...........seeeee- 9%@ 9% 
De WR OID i ov wdnk Sos cevcetcsvedes 8%@ 8% 
B-White grease, max., iy acid. seseese 8S54@ 8% 
Yellow grease, 10@15 f.f.a. .......... 8 856 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a. .........005 84%@ 8% 


VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.¢.b. 
Valley points, nom., prom 


White, deodorized, in bblis., c.a.f. Chgo. ll @uy% 
Yellow, deodorized, Sa DM. cwitkesccsce @11\% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., BOE be cwticees @ 3% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills........ rf} 4 9 
Soya , Seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast.. @10 nom. 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast. 7% @ 7% 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom...10 @10% 
SPICES. 
Whole. Ground. 
IR 65s cnties (gate Reaeetas . @ 32 
ENE Ga siecccesnadenpebaises “ou 18 
CPO ee ee suc Secesceuccaeveins wees 44 hy 
}'- van age ied was vonnienes euveevennicoe 3% 
MU coescetees wetbcedocuaseccdis : 
( aaa We ces qu abesed cee 1.05 1.10 
} PE eee 26cdcqdvebuiie- aw 3% 
BOON WERK bic. ove cvccccutsavaees 8 
Pepper, Cayenne ....... sae qa See we 40 
By WON Sc uusesderccdatieekucee 24 
WOR WENO ees bidectuneuccedas 66 
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Retail Section 


Posting Prices Aids 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Housewife to Shop 


and Reduces Costs 


Building up a profitable retail 
meat business is not a matter of 
chance. It depends quite as 
much on small details of opera- 
tion as on broad general policies. 

Housewives like to shop where 
they can obtain good-quality 
meats at reasonable prices, where 
there is prompt, courteous serv- 
ice, and where they are waited 
on with the least delay. 

One retailer, who operates with 
a low overhead and operating ex- 
pense, believes there are many 
things the retailer can do—and 
which are not generally done— 
to aid the customer with her 
shopping and give her better and 
quicker service, and which at the 
same time will reduce costs. 


One such aid used by him is 
the bulletin board. On these bul- 
letin boards are listed the various 
cuts and their prices. In this 
article he tells how they are used 
in his store and some of the re- 
sults they bring to him. 

He says: 


Making Shopping Easier 

A retail meat dealer who has been 
very successful in keeping his operating 
and overhead expenses low believes 
many of the medium-sized and larger 
shops could operate more efficiently 
with fewer men behind the counters. 

“Customers,” he says, “often consume 
more time in their shopping than would 
be necessary if the dealer took more 
pains to make it easier and more con- 
venient for the housewife to buy her 
meats. 

“This hesitation on the part of wom- 
en is quite often due to the fact that 
they come into the store without any 
definite ideas as to what cuts of meat 
they are going to buy. Their choice 
depends on the displays which suggest 
purchases to them. 

Delays Lose Business. 

“Again, price also is a source of de- 
lay in the case of many customers. A 
housewife may decide she will buy a 
certain cut but changes her mind when 
she asks the price. Then there is a 
further delay while she is deciding on 
some other cut. 

“The cost of help is a factor of con- 
siderable importance in many stores, 


and it is a factor to which many re- 
tailers do not give enough attention, it 
seems to me. Good men come high, 
but there is another factor to be con- 
sidered. 

“The more conveniently and the more 
easily customers can shop, the more 
disposed they will be to patronize a 
store and the more they will advertise 
it to friends and acquaintances. 

Prices in Plain Sight. 

“There are many things the retailer 
can do to help the housewife in this 
respect. Among the most valuable aids 
in this connection, I have found, are 
bulletin boards listing the meats in 
stock and their prices. 

“Customers like the idea, I find. As 
a matter of fact, the larger percentage 
of the people who visit my store con- 
sult these bulletin boards as soon as 
they enter. In my case, the board list- 
ing the various cuts of beef, pork, veal, 
mutton and lamb, and the prices at 
which we are selling them, is installed 
near the entrance. Other bulletin 
boards are placed near the ready-to- 
serve meat counter, at the cheese 
counter and at the refrigerated show- 
case in which poultry is displayed. 

“These bulletin boards serve two par- 
ticular purposes. They help the cus- 
tomer to decide what cut of meat she 
will buy. This is a convenience to her 
and, in my opinion, helps to build good 





THE KNOWS PRICES. 
Posting prices, one retailer has learned, aids the customer to decide what bo 
she will buy, and saves the time oi the men behind the counters. At the righ 
will be seen the type of bulletin board used for this purpose. 


CUSTOMER SHOPS QUICKER WHEN SHE 
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will and create confidence in the store 
These, of course, are reflected in More 
business for us. 

“Secondly, when the housewife ap- 
proaches the counter, she knows what 
she wants and the price at which it jg 
sold. There is no delay and the time 
of the man behind the counter is sayed, 
I have estimated, and I believe I am 
right, that if these bulletin boards were 
not used in my store I would have tp 
have from two to three more men be. 
hind the counters. 

“These bulletin boards are attractive 
and take up little space. The names 
of the cuts and the prices are made yp 
with movable letters and are changed 
as often as prices change. At the bot 
tom of the bulletin board listing the 
beef, pork, mutton and lamb cuts and 
prices is given ‘Today’s best buy,’ or 
‘Today’s best buys.’ 

No “Specials” Sold. 

“This is not a special—I don’t be 
lieve in them. The best buy may he 
any cut that is reasonable in price and 
of good value. It may be a low-priced 
meat or a high-priced one, but in all 
cases the food value per dollar of cost 
is high. 

“Sometimes there will be two or three 
of these ‘Today’s best buys,’ depending 
on the market. When we make a for- 
tunate purchase we pass the saving on 
to the customers. We don’t cut prices, 
Neither do we price meats higher than 
will give us our standard margin of 
profit. And when we have good buys, 
we tell the people about them. We find 
they appreciate this service.” 
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NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


J. M. Sandison, formerly in the meat 
business at Casper, Wyo., has taken 
ever the Douglas Market, Douglas, 


0. 

“a meat department of Cheide Bros. 
Independent Market & Grocery, Coeur 
Alene, Ida., has been acquired by 
Chas. Jacobson and Arthur Poore. 

A meat market is being established 
by Tony Close in his Economy Gro- 
cery, Sunnyside, Wash. 

The Twentieth Century Provision 
Corp. has been incorporated in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., with capital of $7,000, to 
deal in meats. 

The Central Meat Market, West 
Bend, Wis., has completed remodeling 
and is again open for business. Pro- 
prietor Fred C. Lange has enlarged his 
sausage kitchen, among other improve- 
ments. 

Ed. Whitson has established a meat 
market in the Godard Cash Grocery, 
Wellston, Okla. 

C. A. Smith and Simon Koehn have 
engaged in the meat and grocery busi- 
ness at Cimarron, Kans. 

Everett & James Mitchell have en- 
gaged in the meat business at Valley 
Falls, Kans. 

Wm. Thackre has 
business of M. S. 
ke a? 

bl. J. C. Morrison have pur- 
chased the meat and grocery business 
A Loutham & Morrison, Dunsmuir, 


urchased the meat 
ancis at Center- 


A. & A. Preftokis have sold the gro- 
cery department of the Liberty Cash 
Market, Livermore, Calif., but continue 
in =. ne line. 

. Ackerman has leased the meat 
department of the Betterway Market, 
2 ongeere a 

e Central Dressed Beef Co., Tu- 
lare, Calif.. has opened a meat mar- 
ket and grocery store, 

The Sacramento Cash Meat Market 
has opened for business at 2028 P St., 
Sacramento, Calif. 

The Harper Meat Market, 7030 Har- 
per Ave., Detroit, Mich., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $5,000. 
a ae ed | tag ong to the 

usiness of Carl L. Buse, at 9250 
57th Ave. S., Seattle, Wash. 


. Chas. A. Markinson has purchased 


the business of the Cash Market, Half- 
way, Ore. 

B. Kowalski has engaged in business 
under name of the Monroe Meat Mar- 
ket, at Monroe, Ore. 

he meat market of Swarts & Son, 
eringfeld, Ore., has been damaged by 


Louis Voelz is remodeling a shop site 
recently purchased in Burlington. Wis., 
in which he will establish his Cash Meat 
_ soon. 

he meat market of M. A. Nettik 
Firth, Ida., was destroyed by fire re- 
cently. 

Manager W. J. Brinkley is enlarging 
and remodeling his Piggly-Wiggly 
store at Pocatella, Ida., and soon will 
add a modern meat department, at a 
cost of about $5,000. 

Ed Schaake, who recently purchased 
bs Home Meat Market, Ellensburg, 
age has applied to the city council 
or permission to butcher every day 
at the slaughter house he maintains in 
connection with his meat business. 

; Fred Gray, formerly manager of the 
oseph Meat Market at Joseph, Ore., 
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has purchased equipment for a meat 
market he is establishing at Lostine, 


re. 

Richard Biesheuvel and Al Stuur- 
mans have purchased equipment for a 
new meat shop which soon will be 
opened in the Firth building, Lynden, 
Wash, 

—-»-— 

JOBBERS AND DEALERS UNITE. 

The Central Branch of the Chicago 
Retail Meat Dealers Association, at a 
recent meeting, voted to accept recom- 
mendations of the board of directors 
for consolidation with the Chicago Meat 
Jobbers Association. In presenting the 
question, William Hassell, chairman of 
the retailers’ committee, said that both 
organizations will be strengthened by 
thus making the large buying power of 
the jobbers, who serve the hotel and 
restaurant trade and also have retail 
establishments, available to the retail- 
ers. 

Present officers of the Jobbers Asso- 
ciation are: S. Westerfeld, chairman; 
Armand F. Bastien, vice-chairman; Wm. 
Keck, treasurer, and Wm. H. Carroll, 
secretary. 

It is also planned to establish a credit 
rating bureau, the expenses of which 
will be borne by the jobbers, with head- 
quarters at 9 South Clinton St. 

fe 
ILLINOIS DEALERS ORGANIZING. 

Retail meat dealers of Springfield, 
Ill., met recently to discuss plans for 
the convention of the Illinois Meat 
Dealers Association, to be held in 
Springfield on June 9-11, and at that 
time laid plans for forming a perma- 
nent organization. A temporary com- 
mittee has been appointed to entertain 
the state association, with A. C. Connor 
as chairman, and L. S. Allen, secretary. 


To Get Better 
Collection Results 


Have you tried the telephone, 
Mr. Retailer, to collect your over- 
due accounts? 

If you have not this method is 
worth a trial. 

It stands to reason that if tng 
could call on all of your deli 
quent customers personally and 
talk out the matter with them 
many of your collection problems 
would be solved. The personal 
contact would bring results that 
even the best of collection letters 
fail to get. 

While the telephone does not 
bring you face to face with your 
customer it puts you in actual 
contact with him, which is the 
next best thing. By using the 
telephone you can reason with the 
customer and adopt tactics to fit 
each individual case. 

One retailer is using the tele- 
phone to collect accounts with 
good results. He finds that it not 
only brings better results but that 
by talking with the customer he 
can form a better opinion of the 
case and retain many accounts 
on his books that might other- 
wise be lost. 


























Tell This to Your Trade 


Under this heading will appear 
information which should be of 
value to meat retailers in educating 
their customers and building up 
trade. Cut it out and use it. 




















LAMB QUALITY AT HIGH POINT. 

While there are literally thousands 
of high qualitied lamb carcasses on sale 
in wholesale markets every trading day 
in the year, there are periods when the 
supply of choice grade meat represents 
a more liberal portion of the whole 
than others. We have what are known 
as the “dry-feed” seasons, the late fall, 
winter and early spring seasons—and 
during these periods the general aver- 
age quality of the meat is better than 
that at other seasons when most of the 
animals are fed almost entirely on 
grass. 

While high qualitied lamb can be pro- 
duced on grass, there is something 
about dry feeds, especially grain, that 
gives to the meat of animals quality 
not readily produced otherwise. This 
means that lambs so fed possess better 
“breaking” quality as a rule. By 
“breaking” quality we mean that when 
the lamb carcass is cut up, the meat is 
found to be brighter in color and better 
mixed with small fat particles. In the 
case of grain-fed lamb, the fat particles 
may be so fine that they cannot be 
readily detected with the naked eye. 
However, when the meat is fried, 
broiled, roasted or used for stews, their 
presence will be noted in the tenderness 
and flavor. 

One reason that the lambs fed on 
grass satisfy as well as they do is that 
they are usually very young, and as a 
consequence the flesh is tender. Of 
course, many of these grass-fed animals 
are in excellent flesh, but on the other 
hand many of them are lacking in this 
respect. It is during the late spring, 
summer and early fall seasons that 
most thin lambs come to market. 

There may be a difference in opinion 
as to whether fat grass or grain-fed 
meat is better, but most of the expe- 
rienced men who handle lamb carcasses 
and cuts throughout the year agree that 
lambs marketed in winter are equal to 
any obtained at any time during the 
year. 

This statement, however, could hardly 
include the early spring lambs from 
California and other sections, nor could 
it include the so-called “hot-house 
lambs” that are fed under ideal condi- 
tions with their dams’ milk as their 
chief source of food. When we think 
of milk-fed lamb or veal, we are think- 
ing of quality that almost always com- 
mands the respect of dealers and con- 
sumers who are willing to pay a little 
more for the best. 

The bulk of lambs, however, are not 
raised on milk, and when quality com- 
parisons on a big scale are made they 
are between those fed mostly on grass 
and others on dry feed. Te bulk of 
the lamb supply at the present time will 
be found highly satisfactory from a 
dietary standpoint. 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


On Thursday evening, March 7, the 
New York State Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers held a mass meeting in 
the grand ball room of the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, at which matters reported to 
be of vital interest to the retailers were 
discussed. 

The speakers for the evening were 
Charles Schuck, president of the State 
Association and chairman of the meet- 
ing; S. J. Biber of the Westchester 
Branch; Frank Ruggiero of the Bronx; 
Joseph Rossman of South Brooklyn; 
William H. Wild of Jamaica; Isidore 
Bloch of New York; Louis Wagner of 
Ye Olde New York Branch; Louis Beck- 
man, former member; William B. Mar- 
gerum and Walter G. Hoshour, both of 
Philadelphia; Jake Bloch, formerly of 
Manhattan, and George Kramer, presi- 
dent of the National Association, who 
rendered the closing remarks. 


Charles Hembdt, president of the 
Washington Heights Branch, and Mrs. 
Hembdt, president of the Ladies Aux- 


iliary, will celebrate the 27th anniver- 
sary of their wedding on March 16. This 
is an auspicious month for the Hembdt 
family, it seems, as Mrs. Hembdt had a 
birthday on the first and Elinor, the 
youngest daughter, will have one on the 
18th. 


Buddy George Anselm, the young son 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Anselm, cele- 
brated his birthday on March 5 by giv- 
ing thanks for his mother’s successful 
operation. This was shared by Mr. 
Anslem’s mother, whose 83rd birthday 
occurred on March 6. 


Ye Olde New York Branch will hold 
a membership meeting on Tuesday eve- 
ning, March 19, at 250 West 57th 
‘Street. The Bronx Branch will meet at 
Ebling’s Casino, the Bronx, on March 
20. 


Mrs. Fred Hirsch, financial secretary 
of the Ladies Auxiliary, had a birth- 
day on March 8. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on March 14, 


1929: 


Fresh Beef: 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): 
Choice 


21.00@22.00 
19.50@21.00 


18.50@19.50 


STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 Ibs.) : 
Choice 


SEEDS CS peccbeseccccossocesse 22.00@: 


16.00@18.00 
15.50@16.00 
14.50@15.50 


Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEALER (2): 


ES LE Terme « | 


CHICAGO. 


Cckicebe eyes acs. ae $20.00@21.00 
19.00@20.00 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 


20.00@21.00 
19.50@20.00 


$20.00@22.00 
18.50@20.50 


$21.50@22.50 
20.00@21.00 


20.50@22.50 
19.00@21.00 


22.00@23.50 
20.00@21.00 


18.00@19.00 18.50@19.50 


00 21.00@25.00 
00 19.00@21.50 
00 


17.00@17.50 
16.50@17.00 
16.00@16.50 


16.50@17.50 
15.50@16.50 
15.00@15.50 


17.00@18.00 
16.00@17.00 
15.00@16.00 


25.00@27.00 25.00@27.00 


23.00@25.00 
“LS ee eR ER. Se 21.00@23.00 
19.00@21.00 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down) : 


RSS ae eee! 


Good 
Medium .. 


LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 
Choice 
Good 


18.00@20.00 
16.00@18.00 
14.00@16.00 


Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 


8-10 Ibs. av....................e00+ 29,00@30.00 


10-12 
12-15 
16-22 
SHOULDERS N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
8-12 Ibs. 
PICNICS: 
6-8 Ibs. 


00@ 
f ‘ 28.00@29.00 
26.00@28.00 27.00@28.00 


25.00@26.00 


28.00@29.00 
27.00@28.00 
26.00@27.00 
25.00@26.00 


29.00@30.00 
28.00@29.00 
27.00@28.00 


27.00@28.00 
26.00@27.00 


27.00@28.00 
25.00@27.00 


20.00@21.00 
18.00@20.00 
15.00@18.00 


19.00@21.00 
17.00@19.00 


24.00@25.00 
24.00@25.00 
23.00@24.00 
21.50@22.50 


26.00@28.00 
25.00@26.00 
23.00@25.00 
21.00@23.00 


25.00@26.00 
24,00@25.00 
23.00@24.00 
21.00@23.00 


18.00@19.00 17.00@18.50 


14.50@ 15.50 
Sewets.on ons, 606606 h0snu ees essen es 21.50@ 22.00 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. 


at New York and Chicago. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skin on’’ 


March 16, 1929, 


Harold Schumacher, son of Mr, ang 
Mrs. R. Schumacher, had a birthday on 
March 6. 

Se. EE 3 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 

G. L. Tailey, vice-president, Jaco) 
Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, is in Ney 
York this week. 


J. M. Willets, vice-president of Ar. 
mour and Company, Chicago, has been 
a visitor to New York this week. 


The employees of M. Kraus @ 
Brothers, Inc., will hold their sixth ap. 
nual banquet and dance at the Hotel 
Astor on March 23. 


H. F. Schiedman, refinery depart. 
ment, and J. March of the superin. 
tendent’s office, Chicago, are spending 
a few days in New York. 


The Bowling Team of Swift & Com. 
pany’s central office, New York, de. 
feated the Gansevoort Market team last 
week, winning two games out of three. 

Charles Eikel, assistant general gy. 
perintendent of Armour and Com 
Chicago, was a visitor at the plant of 
the New York Butchers Dressed Meat 
Co. several days ago. 


Sympathy is expressed to J. J. Smith, 
manager of Armour and Company's 
Rockville, Conn., braneh, and Charles 
Smith, dried sausage department, New 
York, in the loss of their mother on 
March 9. 


Wilson & Co. have had the follow- 
ing Chicago visitors this week: E. A. 
Ellendt, beef extract department; P. 6. 
Linder, export department, and J. A. 
Hafner of the United Chemicals & Or- 
ganic Products Co. 


Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poultry 
and game seized and destroyed in the 
City of New York during the week 
ended March 9, 1929: Meat—Manhat- 
tan, 456 lbs. Fish—Manhattan, 33 lbs. 
Poultry and Game—Manhattan, 48 Ibs. 


eee eee 


OLD PLANT ABANDONED. 


The Hotchkiss beef refrigerating 
plant at Ansonia, Conn., has been 
abandoned. This plant was one of the 
first of its kind to be erected in the 
east and served as a model for many 
similar plants throughout the country. 

It was built in 1891 by Wakefield 
Mott for the late George Hotchkiss, and 
was first used by the Hammond com- 
pany. This was at the time when West- 
ern beef began to loom large in the 
market. 

Cattle were at first shipped to An- 
sonia, but as the business grew, other 
cold storage plants patterned after the 
Hotchkiss refrigerator were erected in 
New England and New York state. All 
the refrigeration was with natural ice, 
there being no such thing as artificial 
ice at that time. The building was pro 
vided with living quarters on the top 
floor. 

The refrigerator was last used by 
Armour and Company, who have now 
moved to their modern structure # 
Derby, Conn. 
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QUALITY 
FLAVOR 
APPEARANCE 


THE prestige of Wilson & Co.’s 
Dry Sausage Products has been 
achieved through the unvarying 
high quality standard which we 
maintain at all times . . . It is 
upon this unquestioned reputa- 
tion for superior quality that 
we solicit your business. 


DRY SAUSAGE DEPT. 


CHICAGO 


CERVELAT 
B. C. SALAMI 
METTWURST 
FARMER 
GOTEBORG 
HOLSTEINER 
GENOA SALAMI 
MILANO SALAMI 


MORTADELLA 
FRISSE 
SARNO 

CAPACOLA 
PEPPERONI 
PROSCUITTI 

[ITALIAN HAMS] 
CHORIZOS 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Cows, common to medium. 
Bulls, common lightweights. 


LIVE CALVES. 


Veals, good to choice 
Calves, medium 
Calves, common 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice 
Lambs, common 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, heavy 


Pigs, Ibs. 
Pigs, oo-1se Ibs. 


DRESSED BEEF. 


GITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


Native steers, 600@800 ibs 21 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 Ibs...23 
Good to choice heifers 20 


Tenderloins, 
Tenderloins, 5 
Shoulder clods 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. .21 
Pork tenderloins, fresh..............s. 
Pork tenderloins, frozen ..............50 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg 17 @ 
Shroulders, Western, — _. nev -.164%@17 
Butts, boneless, Western -28 @24 
— —— . eee 

Wes fresh, 10@12 Ibs. avg.21 
Hams’ } agg = fresh, 6@10 Ibs. avg.....28 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 Ibs. avg........--eeeeeee- 


25 
Heme, 1 e 


12 Ibs. “p< de 24%, 
14 Ibs. avg. sotasenguae+stEwaE 


17 
16% 
17 
34 
36 
errrrrrrrryy ~ b Fos 


NY. wc eececevcceeceeel® 


city ‘ 
Pickled bellies, 8@10 Ibs. avg.........16 Sir 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d.. 
Sweetbreads, beef . 


a pound 


Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 o% — —— 1418 18 up 
Prime No. 1 Veals.22 2.75 3.70 
Prime No. 2 veals.20 3 50 3. 45 
Buttermilk No, 1...19 S00 oa 
Buttermilk No. 2...17 FE ‘95 2.15 
Branded Gruby .... R 1.10 L 30 
Number 3 At value 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, per lb, via express... .32 
Ducks, spring, express 
Pigeons, per pair. via freight or express 


BUTTER. 


Creamery, extras (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score) 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 


1.85 


@33 
@28 
@40 


Extras 
Extra firsts . 
Firsts 
Checks 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...32 @34 
Western, to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...32 @35 
Western, to 47 Ibs. to dozen, lb...31 @34 
Western, to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...30 @33 
Western, to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib...28 @31 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to a to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. @35 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @36 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @35 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @34 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb... @32 

@26 


@42 


Squabs— 

White, 11 lbs. to dozen, per lb @75 
White, 9 lbs. to dozen, per lb @70 
Fowls—frozen—dry pkd.—fair to good—12 to box: 

Western, 60 to 65 lbs., Ib 

Western, 55 to 59 lbs., Ib..........+- 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., 

Western, 30 to 35 lbs., lb. 


ei NS 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
March 7, 1929: 

March 1 4 5 6 7 
49% 49% 49% 49% 
51 51 51 50 
50% 51 
51% 51% 

Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh 
butter—90 score at Chicago. 


60 
48 
43 
36 
30 


cks— 
Western, to fancy...... 20 
Turk 


coys— 
Western, 


boxes, prime 


dry pkd., prime to fancy.. 


Chicago 
New York .... 
51 50% 
51% 50% 
centralized 
49 49 49 48% 48% 48% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. Last —Since Jan. 1— 
Mch. 7, week. 1929. 1928. 
Hy 987 37,422 498,968 
. 54,011 ¥ 586,509 
Boston . 15,220 11,605 188,213 
Phila. .. 14,188 10,254 195,811 198,814 


Total 120,406 104,613 110,365 1,490,666 1,472,504 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 
In Out On hand 
Mch. 7. Mch.7. Mch. 8. last year. 
Chicago ... 25,235 16,984 973,759 1,343,360 
New Sait: 92,476 52,626 2,356,677 oan 


ton .... 16,381 108,321 1,193,643 / 
Phila. .... 4,500 15,660 295,490 556,178 
5,932,771 


Total ...138,592 193,591 4,819,569 


Chicago . 
N. ¥. . 


Same 
Week-day 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS, | 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY, ~ 


Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 
per 100 Ibs. 


Ammonium sulphate, double bags, per 
100 Ibs. f.a.s. New York 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 
Fish a d dried, 11% Fagg 10% 
B. P. L., Zo. b. fish factory 
Fish iso 85g > snmaen, ammo- E 
MR, 10% BP. Gass iceccassccss sues 4. aM 
Fish scrap, ath acs 6% ammonia, : 
8% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory....4.25 &§ r 
Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 Ibs. spot.. @ 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 15% 
B. P. L. bulk 


Tankage, unground, 9@10% uments. 4.50 & 1 


Phosphates. 
Bone meal, steamed, 8 and 50 bags, 
per ton 


per ton 
Acid phosphate, bulk, Pt ee aay 
more, per ton, 16% fia 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton.. 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton. 
Beef. 
Cracklings, 50% wunground 
Cracklings, 60% unground 
Meat were Ground. 


WOM 5 0. cpvscukoaceseschasirense goons 
BONES, HOOFS AND HOR 


ame pied ty avg. 48 to 50 lbs. 


per 100 
Black hoofs, per ton. 
Striped- hoofs, per ton 
White hoofs, per ton 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., ‘per 
100 pieces 
Horns, avg. 714 0z., and over, No 18.300.00@% 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 28.250.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 88.200.00 


sarang omace 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK. 
Recepts of live stock at New 
for week ended Mch. 9, 1929, are 
ported officially as follows: P. 
Calves. 
8,802 


1,518 
4,157 


14,477 


Previous week 32,470 
Two weeks ago .... 5 10,844 


Lincoln Farms Produc 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


Bones FAT si 


Manufacturer of Poultry reall 


. 


Hogs. 
1,846 


24,417 
26,976 

7,446 
29,172 


Jersey City 
Central Union 
New York 








Office: 407 E. 31st St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 ~ 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, 


Emil Kohn, Ine 
Calfski 


Specialists in skins of quale 
consignment. Results talk!. I 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 


407 \East 31st St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0118-0114 
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